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The French Settlements 
in British Policy for the 


North American Interior 


1760-1774 





JACK M. SOSIN 


AMBIGUOUSLY SITUATED in Canada or Louisiana at various times 
during the French régime, the settlements at Vincennes and in the 
Illinois country later presented a thorny problem for British ad- 
ministration of the North American interior. Formulated in part as a 
consequence of the negotiations of the Treaty of Paris by which the 
interior was annexed to the British Crown, the original British policy 
was to a larger extent a result of the conduct of the Seven Years’ 
War in America. The final disposition of these settlements followed 
a decade of experimentation. During this time several considerations 
impinged on the decision of the British ministers. 

British control over much of the northern district of the interior 
had come with the fall of Canada at the capitulation of Montreal 
to General Jeffery Amherst in September, 1760. At that time an 
important concession—one destined to influence policy in the future 
—was made, for under Articles 37 and 38 of the Capitulation, the 
French inhabitants were guaranteed their possessions and property.’ 
A more immediate question arose, however, as to the area which had 
been surrendered. Shortly after the Capitulation, Colonel Frederick 
Haldimand, acting on behalf of the British Commander-in-Chief, 
asked the French Governor for a definitive map of Canada. On the 
pretence that he had no charts, the marquis de Vaudreuil refused 

1See the articles of the Capitulation printed in Adam Shortt and Arthur Doughty, 


eds., Documents relating to the Constitutional History of Canada, 1759-1791 
(Ottawa, 1907), 26~7. 
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the request, but dictated orally a line to Haldimand while the 
British officer traced the boundary of the province on a map of 
North America. Thus drawn, the line went up the Ohio and Wabash 
rivers to the Wabash-Maumee portage, and then extended along the 
watershed to Red Lake near the headwaters of the Mississippi.’ 
Vaudreuil later claimed to the French minister, the duc de Choiseul, 
that he had rejected the boundary indicated on a map presented 
by Haldimand, and had verbally substituted another, adding 
roughly a hundred leagues to Louisiana at the expense of Canada 
by extending the former colony as far as the Maumee portage.® 

Whatever the case, the boundaries of the two provinces were 
not clear when, five days after the surrender at Montreal, Amherst 
dispatched Major Robert Rogers with two hundred rangers to 
Detroit, Michilimackinac, and Ouiatanon to accept the surrender of 
the garrisons at these posts.* Reinforced by regulars from Niagara 
and Fort Pitt, the detachment arrived at Detroit on November 29 
when the post was turned over and the inhabitants took the oath of 
allegiance. Prevented by inclement weather and the advanced state 
of the season from fully executing his orders, Rogers returned to 
army headquarters in New York after leaving instructions for the 
occupation of the lesser posts.® By the spring of 1761, British mili- 
tary units had a tenuous hold on most of the French posts in the 
northern district, although they had not as yet taken possession of 
the Illinois settlements or Vincennes. These districts were to be 
contested that spring when formal peace negotiations between 
France and Great Britain were initiated. 

Compelled by overwhelming British victories to cede Canada, 
the French throughout the negotiations sought to restrict the 
cession as much as possible. The duc de Choiseul proposed to the 
British envoy in Paris, Hans Stanley, “une fixation des limites du 


2Haldimand’s version of the incident is found in his letter to Amherst, Dec. 10, 
1762, British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 21661, ff. 225-7, transcript, Public 
Archives of Canada. A facsimile of the Vaudreuil map is reproduced in Theodore 
C. Pease, ed., Anglo-French Boundary Disputes in the West, 1749-1763, Illinois 
Historical Library Collections, XXVII (Springfield, Ill, 1936), facing p. 568. 

3Vaudreuil to Choiseul, Oct. 10, 1761, Archives du Ministére des Affaires Etran- 
géres, Mémoires et Documents, Amérique, 21, f. 96. See also Annual Register, IV 
(1761), 267-8. 

4Amherst to Rogers, Sept. 12, 1760, in Franklin B. Hough, ed., Journals of Major 
Robert Rogers (Albany, 1885), 175-7; Amherst to William Pitt, Oct. 4, 1760, in 
Gertrude S. Kimball, ed., Correspondence of William Pitt, when Secretary of State, 
with Colonial Governors and Military and Naval Commanders in America (2 vols., 
New York, 1906), II, 336. 

5Hough, Rogers Journals, 197-8; Amberst to Pitt, Jan. 18, Feb. 27, 1761, 
Kimball, Pitt’s Colonial Correspondence, II, 387, 404; and John C. Webster, ed., 
The Journal of Jeffery Amherst (Chicago, 1931), 264. 
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Canada dans la partie de !Ohio determinées par les eaux pendantes” 
so as to avoid further territorial or boundary disputes.* The pro- 
posal to set the boundary at the watershed of the Ohio was rejected 
by the British ministers, however, when they voted unanimously 
on June 24 to demand Canada in its entirety.’ William Pitt, the 
Secretary of State for the southern department, instructed the 
British envoy in Paris to demand the cession of the province “total 
and entire, not mutilated or dismembered. . . .”* After conferring 
with Pitt, the French envoy in London, Francois Bussy, pointed out 
to Choiseul that since the boundary between Louisiana and Canada 
had never been clearly distinguished, the Ohio and Wabash rivers 
should be designated as appertaining to Louisiana. Since various 
French publications had listed the Ohio as part of the northern 
province, however, it would now be necessary to procure a state- 
ment from the Ministry of Marine establishing the best possible 
boundaries for Louisiana.® 


While Pitt demanded Canada as delineated by the line drawn on 
the Vaudreuil map, Bussy held out for a boundary which would 
have assigned much of the area east of the Mississippi to Louisiana.’® 
To the British ministers this indicated that the French were en- 
deavouring “to chicane about the limits of Canada on the side of the 
Ohio.”"’ With the British maintaining an inflexible attitude, by the 
end of August, 1761, the French apparently gave in to the British 
claims and agreed that Canada as delineated on the Vaudreuil map 
would remain with Great Britain.” 


®The paper of points containing the French proposal was sent by the British 
envoy, Hans Stanley, to Pitt, the Secretary of State, on June 17, 1761, Great 
Britain, Public Records Office, State Papers, France, 251; printed in Francis 
Thackeray, A History of the Honourable William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (2 vols., 
London, 1827), I, 542. See also Francois Bussy to Choiseul, June 11, 1761, A.E., 
Correspondance Politique, Angleterre, 443, f. 182. 

7See Charles Jenkinson to George Grenville, a? 25, June 26, 1761, in William 
James Smith, ed., The Grenville Papers (4 vols., London, 1852-3), I, $72, 378; 
and Lewis B. Namier, England in the Age of the American Revolution (London, 
1930), 323, and Denys A. Winstanley, Personal and Party Government, A Chapte: 
in the Political History of the Early Years of the Reign of George III, 1760-1766 
(Cambridge, 1910), 55, both citing Add. MSS, 32924, f. 311. 

8See Pitt’s instructions to Stanley dated July 26, 1761, printed in Thackeray, 
Pitt, I, 544-6. 

®*Bussy to Choiseul, June 26, 1761, A. E. Corr. Pol., Angl., 443, ff. 286, 290-1. 

10See Choiseul’s memorandum to Bussy, “Memoire sur les limites a donner a la 
Louisiane due cote des colonies Angloisse de cote du Canada en cas de cession 
de ce dernier pays,” ibid., 444, f. 115; Bussy to Pitt, Aug. 18, 1761, Add. MSS, 
32927, f. 98; and Bussy’s memorandum on the limits of Louisiana, ibid., f. 100. 

11The Earl of Hardwicke to Lord Royston, Aug. 22, 1761, Philip C. Yorke, T™¢ 
Life and Correspondence of Philip Yorke, Earl of Hardwicke, Lord High Chancei. + 
of Great Britain (3 vols., Cambridge, 1913), III, 321. 

12Stanley to Pitt, Sept. 4, 1761, S.P., France, 252. 
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At this point, however, the Franco-British negotiations were dis- 
rupted by France’s interjection of the claims of her ally, Spain. 
Favouring a strong line against Spain, Pitt found himself almost 
isolated in the cabinet and resigned early in October, 1761. Although 
they were forced to declare war against Spain the following January, 
the British ministers again resumed diplomatic negotiations with 
the court of Versailles that spring. 

In the meantime, Pitt’s successor as Secretary of State for the 
southern department had begun an inquiry in order to institute a 
definitive policy for the North American interior. In December, 
1761, the Earl of Egremont requested from the Commander-in- 
Chief in America a full account of the territories recently taken from 
France, instructing Amherst to transmit orders to the commanders 
of the conquered French area to dispatch with all convenient speed 
an exact report of the country. In particular Egremont asked for 
information as to the extent of Canada under the French régime so 
that the boundaries of the province could be ascertained."* In com- 
pliance, Amherst referred the request to the commanders at Mont- 
real, Quebec, and Three Rivers.’* The report of Colonel Thomas 
Gage, commanding at Montreal, was particularly important in that 
his seat of government controlled the route to the interior by way 
of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers. Dated March 20, 1762, 
Gage’s report was transmitted by Amherst on May 12, 1762."° 

With regard to the limits of Canada vis 4 vis Louisiana, Gage was 
unable to find that they were “distinctly described,” so as to be 
known specifically under the French régime. Consequently he trans- 
mitted what were generally believed to have been the boundaries 
of Canada, and his own conclusions based on the fur trade as it 
had been conducted by the Canadians under the authority of the 
northern governors. Using this standard he concluded that not only 
the Lakes but also the course of the Mississippi from its source to the 
mouth of the Illinois River fell within Canada. The Illinois district, 
thought formerly within Canada, had been annexed to Louisiana 
after some dispute between the Governors of the two provinces. 
Gage pointed out that a line drawn southeast from the portage of 
the Illinois with the headwaters of Lake Michigan would lead to 
the post of Ouiatanon, eighty leagues down the Wabash from the 
portage with the Maumee. This post was the last trading fort in 
Canada and “was certainly the Boundary of Canada... .” About 


18Egremont to Amherst, Dec. 12, 1761, Public Record Office, Colonial Office, 
5/214, 486-91. 


14Amherst to Col. Thomas Gage, Feb. 2, 1762, William L. Clements Library, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Amherst Papers, VI, 3. 


15Amherst to Egremont, May 12, 1762, C.O., 5/62, 5. 
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sixty leagues below Ouiatanon on the Wabash was the post of 
Vincennes, served by traders from Louisiana, and marking the limits 
of the southern colony. Based on the best information he could 
obtain, Gage believed these constituted “the real Boundaries betwixt 
the two Provinces.”*® 

Although this report on the interior was to play an important 
part in helping to formulate Egremont’s future programme it arrived 
too late in England to have any bearing on the issue of the Cana- 
dian-Louisiana boundary dispute. Indeed, as far as the peace nego- 
tiations were concerned, the issue had become academic. Because 
of further British military victories in the war, the cabinet, on the 
resumption of negotiations in the spring of 1762, had been able to 
to increase their demands, especially with regard to the North 
American interior.” 

The issue was taken up by the ministers at the first of two meetings 
on April 30 when it was decided that France should cede Louisiana 
for the restitution of Martinique, recently captured by British forces. 
At a second meeting called that day, the Earl of Bute, favouring an 
early peace, persuaded the cabinet that since France would be ex- 
pected to reject such harsh terms and the war would thereby be 
prolonged, England should limit its demand to the area east of the 
Mississippi River.’* During the summer of 1762, after heated argu- 
ments in the cabinet, the Mississippi River, with the exception of 
the “island” on which New Orleans was situated, became the 
accepted boundary between the two powers in North America.’® 
The line was incorporated in the preliminary peace treaty signed in 
Paris on November 3. Since Havana had been captured in the 
meantime, the cabinet had instructed the British plenipotentiary, the 
Duke of Bedford, to insist on the cession of either Florida or Puerto 
Rico as compensation for the restitution of Havana.”® Spain chose 
to relinquish Florida, and the day after the preliminary treaty was 

16Gage’s report dated Montreal, March 20, 1762, is printed in Shortt and Doughty, 
Documents, 69-71; and in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, XIX (1891), 
16-19. 

11See especially George Grenville’s minute of the cabinet meeting, headed “Thurs- 
day at Ld Egremonts March 18. 1762,” Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, 
Cal., Stowe Collection, box 103c. 

18Hardwicke to the Duke of Newcastle, May 1, 1762, Add. MSS, 32938, f. 10; 
and Bute to the Duke of Bedford, May 1, 1762, Correspondence of John, 4th Duke 
of Bedford, Introduction by Lord John Russell (3 vols., London, 1842-6), III, 74-5. 

19For the struggle in the ministry on the question of New Orleans see Grenville’s 
notes on the cabinet meeting, headed “At Granvilles in Arlington Street Monday 
July 26. 1762,” Stowe Collection, box 103c; and Theodore C. Pease, “The Mississippi 
Boundary of 1763: A Reappraisal of Responsibility,” American Historical Review, 
XL (Jan., 1935), 278-86. 
20Egremont to Bedford, Oct. 26, 1762, Bedford Correspondence, III, 139. 
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signed, Louis XV ceded Louisiana west of the Mississippi and New 
Orleans to Charles III as compensation.” 

The definitive treaty was signed in Paris on February 10, 1768. 
Two months later final orders were given for the evacuation of the 
French West Indian islands and for the military occupation of 
Florida and Louisiana east of the Mississippi.” 

Garrisoning the new acquisitions was to be a key consideration 
in future British policy for the interior. By the end of 1762, in- 
dependent of the final settlement of the peace negotiations, Amherst 
had almost nine thousand troops in America, dispersed in a line 
from Nova Scotia to Quebec and Montreal, along the New York and 
Pennsylvania frontiers to the Great Lakes, and Detroit and its 
dependent posts. No garrisons, as yet, had been sent to the Illinois 
country or the lower Wabash.** After the preliminary peace treaty 
had been signed, however, the Commander-in-Chief in America had 
been instructed by the Secretary of State to consider a permanent 
arrangement for the forces on the continent,** and early in February, 
1763, the Secretary at War had notified Amherst that the Ministry 
had decided to assign twenty battalions for the North American 
service. The Commander-in-Chief was instructed to consider the 
fortifications and the disposition of the troops necessary to maintain 
the newly acquired territories and the defence of the continent.” 
In order to support the garrisons, the Ministry had also been con- 
sidering an American revenue measure. It had been postponed that 
parliamentary session until more information could be obtained,” 
but it was clear that an over-all programme was projected, for in 
March, 1763, Egremont informed Amherst that “a General Plan” for 
the future regulation of North America was “now actually under 
consideration. . . .”*7 

At this time both Secretaries of State, Egremont and the Earl of 
Halifax, were conferring on a programme for the newly acquired 
territories,2*> but it was not until the formation of the Grenville 


21Arthur Aiton, “The Diplomacy of the Louisiana Cession,” American Historical 
Review, XXXVI (July, 1931), 718. 

22Egremont to the Secretary at War (Welbore Ellis), April 18, 1763, Joseph 
Redington and Richard A. Roberts, eds., Calendar of Home Office Papers of t 
Reign of George III, 1760-1775 (4 vols., London, 1878-99), I, 274. 


23See Amherst’s “State of Disposition of His Majesty’s Troops Serving in North 
America Decembr: 1762,” C.O. 5/62, 833-34. 


24Egremont to Amherst, Nov. 26, 1762, ibid., 5/214, 605. 
25Welbore Ellis to Amherst, Feb. 12, 1763, P.A.C., Amherst Papers, packet 43. 


26George III to Bute, March [?], 1763, Romney Sedgwick, ed., Letters from George 
Ill to Lord Bute, 1756-1766 (London, 1939), 201-2. 


27Egremont to Amherst, March 12, 1763, C.O. 5/214, 622. 
28George III to Bute, March [?], 1763, Sedgwick, George III to Bute, 202-3. 
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Ministry in the spring that Egremont referred a policy directive to 
the Board of Trade on May 5 stipulating the outlines of a programme 
for the new territories. At most the Board could be expected to fill 
in the details of a comprehensive policy within the general frame- 
work set down by the Secretary of State. With regard to the interior, 
Egremont’s programme was based on precedents evolved by the 
military commanders in North America and the Indian super- 
intendents during the war to guarantee the tribes against encroach- 
ments on their lands and to give them a uniform trade under im- 
perial regulation. Unauthorized settlements and the chaotic state of 
the trade as conducted by the individual colonies—the source of 
repeated Indian complaints during the war—had led to the tribes’ 
supporting the French during the conflict. After the fall of Canada, 
Sir William Johnson, with the support of Amherst, had established 
imperial regulation of the trade to be conducted at the posts under 
the supervision of the commandants.” The policy of restricting 
settlements to prevent encroachment on lands claimed by the 
Indians had originally been instituted by the military in America. 
It had been in operation for some time, having been approved by 
the Board of Trade under the Earl of Halifax in 1760 and the Privy 
Council in 1761.*° 

Egremont’s policy directive of May 5, 1763, also proposed limiting 
the area of Canada, reserving the interior for the use of the Indians 


for the present, and erecting two governments for Florida as well as 
an establishment for the smaller West Indian islands acquired by 
the recent treaty.** Some aspects of the policy raised by the Secre- 
tary of State’s directive were actually being implemented by other 
departments. Revenue for the new establishment was to be under- 


29A copy of the regulations drawn up by Johnson and put into effect at the interior 
posts, dated Detroit, Sept. 16, 1761, is printed in James Sullivan et al., eds., The 
Papers of Sir William Johnson (10 vols., Albany and New York, 1921-52), III, 
727-8. 

3°For the policy restricting settlements on lands claimed by the Indians, see the 
Lords of Trade to Lt.-Gov. Francis Fauquier to Virginia, June 13, 1760, C.O. 
5/1367, 409-12; the Lords of Trade to Fauquier, Feb. 17, 1761, ibid., 5/1368, 12-15; 
and the Order-in-Council of Nov. 23, 1761, printed in Edmund B. O'Callaghan 
and Berthold Fernow, eds., Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State 
of New York (15 vols., Albany, 1853-87), VII, 472-6. Orders imposing the re- 
strictive policy were included in the additional instructions to the royal governors 
of December 3, 1762, C.O. 324/17, 164-71. See also the copy sent to the Commander- 
in-Chief “Copy of an Instruction for the Governors of Nova Scotia, New Hampshire, 
New York, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, forbidding them 
to Grant Lands or make Settlements which may interfere with the Indians bordering 
on those Colonys,” P.R.O., War Office, 34/72, 337. 
a to the Lords of Trade, May 5, 1763, Shortt and Doughty, Documents, 
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taken by Grenville at the Treasury, and, as the Secretary at War 
informed the president of the Board of Trade, the Earl of Shelburne, 
the disposition of the troops and the interior forts was left to the 
judgment of the Commander-in-Chief in America.* 

There was then very little for the Board of Trade to decide for 
every point raised in Egremont’s directive was either in actual 
operation, or left to the purvey of some other executive department. 
With regard to the North American interior, the Board of Trade 
was able to obtain only one minor alteration from the policy pre- 
sented by Egremont. In the correspondence exchanged between 
the Board and the Secretary of State that summer, Egremont 
objected to leaving the interior outside the jurisdiction of some civil 
government. He proposed that the Indian country, although re- 
served for the use of the natives, be assigned to the government of 
Quebec.* Disagreeing with this procedure in their report of August 
5, the Board of Trade suggested an alternative arrangement by 
which a commission would be issured to the Commander-in-Chief 
to exercise jurisdiction over the interior so as to enable him to send 
criminals and fugitives to their respective colonies for adjudication.** 

When Egremont died suddenly that month, a political crisis 
ensued. It finally led to the resignation of the Earl of Shelburne as 
First Lord of Trade after he had unsuccessfully attempted to over- 
throw his colleagues. The programme for the new acquisitions was 
again taken up in September by the Earl of Halifax when, on 
assuming the seals for the southern department, he accepted the 
arguments of the Board of Trade against extending the jurisdiction 
of the government of Canada over the Indian reservation. No de- 
cision was to be made at present for granting a commission to the 
Commander-in-Chief for the government of the interior, however. 
If this step should be found necessary in the future, Halifax felt that 
such action could then be taken. The Board was instructed to com- 
plete a proclamation respecting the new acquisitions and to begin 
formulating specific regulations for the Indian trade.*° Under the 
presidency of the Earl of Hillsborough, the Board completed the 
proclamation, issued on October 7, 1763.** 


32Welbore Ellis to the Earl of Shelburne, July 31, 1763, Clements Library, 
Shelburne Papers, vol. 49, 609-11. 

33Egremont to the Lords of Trade, July 15, 1763, ibid., 49, 319-22. 

84The Board’s representation is in C.O., 42/24, 107-11, transcript, P.A.C. 

35Halifax to the Lords of Trade, Sept. 19, 1763, Shortt and Doughty, Documents, 
112-13. 

86The text of the proclamation is printed in ibid., 119-23; and in Annual Register, 
VI (1763), 208-13. 
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As the Secretary of State pointed out to Amherst in transmitting 
the document, it was to be hoped that the new directive, in addition 
to the plan regulating the Indian trade and the ten thousand troops 
in America, would insure stability and security for the continent.** 
It was not until July of the following year, however, that the Board 
of Trade completed the detailed plan for the management of Indian 
trade, a project entailing the regulation of Indian affairs, both com- 
mercial and political, by imperial officers under one uniform sys- 
tem.** Based largely on the recommendations of the Indian super- 
intendents, the plan of 1764 was not brought into Parliament at this 
time in the absence of an imperial fund to defray the expense of the 
programme.*® The issue of an American revenue for the Indian 
department as well as the royal garrisons in the new acquisitions 
was to prove an explosive issue. The measure designed for this 
purpose was George Grenville’s Stamp Act. 

While a revenue measure for the maintenance of the forces was 
being implemented, the garrisons in the interior presented a press- 
ing problem. Shortly after the Proclamation of 1763 was issued, 
it became evident that the Commander-in-Chief, assigned the 
decision for the distribution of the interior garrisons and fortifica- 
tions, had been unable to make a general disposition because of the 
Indian uprising of that year.*° During Pontiac’s Rebellion, the tribes 
had made devastating inroads on British military strength in the 
interior. Of all the posts, only Fort Pitt, Niagara, and Detroit had 
been able to withstand the onslaught. Whatever the cause of the 
revolt, many military officials in America believed that the French 
inhabitants were responsible, in part, for the uprising. Major Henry 
Gladwin, commandant at Detroit, felt that the uprising was caused 
by disaffected French traders who circulated the rumour that the 
cessation of hostilities was a British fiction, and that French forces 
were coming to eject the British from the interior. Amherst himself 
thought it not impossible that the French traders may have gone 
to great lengths in attempting to engross the fur trade and to exclude 
British rivals.** In Montreal Gage, convinced of collusion between 
the Canadians and the Indians, held that the savages had been 
stirred up by rumours circulated by the French that the British 


87Halifax to Amherst, Oct. 11, 1763, C.O. 5/214, 689-90. 

88Lords of Trade to John Stuart (Indian superintendent for the southern district), 
July 10, 1764, sbid., 324/17, 416. 

89Lords of Trade to Stuart, July 10, 1764, Pennsylvania Archives, Ist ser., IV, 
19-21. 

40F llis to the Lords of Trade, Oct. 19, 1763, C.O. 323/17, 17. 

41Webster, Amherst Journal, 315. 
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planned to deprive the Indians of their lands.*? So great was the 
reaction of some British officials to the supposed perfidy of the 
French inhabitants that Colonel William Eyre, chief military en- 
gineer in America, advised removing “every Canadian from all our 
Posts to the inhabited Parts of Canada . . . to prevent their doing 
Mischief. . . ."** Governor James Murray of Quebec, sharing this 
view, recommended to Halifax that all the French inhabitants in 
the interior be evacuated to the settled area of the northern pro- 
vince.** 

While nothing was done to implement this drastic proposal the 
Indian uprising did have a marked reaction on the officers in 
America. Gage, having replaced Amherst as Commander-in-Chief, 
was now convinced of the vulnerability of isolated garrisons in the 
interior, and welcomed the establishment of a series of military 
colonies on the frontier, at Niagara and Fort Pitt, in order to check 
Indian incursions. “We may by such means,” he advised Halifax, 
“become formidable on the Ohio. . . .”*° No action was taken on this 
suggestion, however; on the contrary, Amherst before departing 
America in November, 1763, had ordered the reoccupation of all the 
interior forts.*® 

A complicated and difficult task confronted the new Commander- 
in-Chief in these circumstances as Gage pointed out to the Treasury 
officials. The army had to administer an extensive territory ranging 
from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi; it was involved in an 
Indian war; it supported the infant colonies; and it bore the ex- 
penses of the Indian department.*? Gage’s position was made more 
difficult by the decision of the Treasury Board in London to impose 
strict controls over military expenditures.** So constrained was the 
Commander-in-Chief by the new arrangement that he confessed 
to Sir William Johnson that he was thrown into difficulties in 
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executing the services of the military and Indian departments*® 
whose operations were so vital for the administration of the interior. 
The posts served several rdles in addition to being the only author- 
ized locations for the conduct of the Indian trade. Not the least of 
their functions was to maintain the legal authority of government in 
the interior. The provisions of the Proclamation of 1763 had not 
provided for the satisfactory exercise of legal jurisdiction by the 
commanding officers, and although the Proclamation called for the 
apprehension and extradition of criminals from the colonies taking 
refuge in the Indian reservation, there was no method to punish 
crimes committed by civilians in the interior. To meet this situation 
Gage recommended that a clause be added to the Mutiny Act pro- 
viding that accused persons might be tried by court martial for 
crimes committed in areas where the civil judicature had not been 
established. The Mutiny Act of 1765 (5 Geo. III, c. 13) merely 
allowed the officers at the posts to arrest and confine accused persons. 
They were to be sent to the colonies for trial in civil courts. 

By this procedure legal jurisdiction was extended over the French 
inhabitants in the interior, especially in the Illinois country when 
British army units finally occupied that area in 1765. Earlier at- 
tempts via the Ohio and Mississippi rivers had been frustrated by 
opposition from the tribes, but the situation was made especially 
acute in the spring of 1765 when Gage learned that the French, 
in the Illinois country and west of the Mississippi, were supplying 
the tribes with goods. Unless the Britsh could provide the natives 
with supplies, they might be driven into an alliance with the French, 
and the security of the interior once more endangered.* With this 
in mind, Sir William Johnson warned the Board of Trade of the 
influence of the French inhabitants in the Maumee and Wabash 
valleys. Occupation by the British of the Illinois country, he felt, 
would in some measure check their activities.°* Following a hazard- 
ous but successful journey by Johnson’s deputy, George Croghan, 
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to negotiate with the western tribes, British army units occupied 
the Illinois country late in 1765. Although Croghan in his journal 
had recorded stopping at Vincennes, a village he described as con- 
taining eighty or ninety families,** no attempt was made to occupy 
the Wabash Valley due to the hostility of the Indians. 

With the responsibilities of the army thus further extended, the 
reaction to the revenue measures passed by Parliament to support 
the American garrisons complicated Gage’s task. The passage of the 
Stamp Act initiated widespread riots in the urban centres on the 
seaboard, marking the first step in the process leading to the out- 
break of the Revolution a decade later. In the summer of 1765, many 
of the colonial governors, fearing that they would not be able to 
maintain order with the resources at their disposal, requested the 
aid of military detachments.** As Gage pointed out, however, it 
would be difficult to comply with their request in view of the 
scattered and distant disposition of the troops in the interior and 
without stripping the forts in the Indian country of their garrisons.™ 
Nevertheless, Gage did offer to make some detachments available; 
the army already over-extended was thus further depleted. The 
process was attenuated as revolutionary tension increased in the 
East. In time, the need for troops on the revolutionary seaboard 
loomed larger than the requirements for the western garrisons in 
the eyes of the British ministers. At that point, a basic decision had 
to be made with regard to the West. 

One of the first to recognize the issue was Viscount Barrington, 
Secretary at War, who instituted a private correspondence with 
Gage on the question of interior fortifications shortly after the 
Stamp Act riots. Aware of the inadequacy of troop arrangements in 
the face of any sudden emergency on the coast, and conscious of the 
cost to Great Britain involved in maintaining interior garrisons, 
Barrington sought the opinion of the Commander-in-Chief on the 
problem. On the basis of information supplied by Gage as to the 
situation of the interior forts and the alternatives open for western 
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policy, Barrington, by the spring of 1766, had drawn up a plan 
calling for a drastic reduction of the garrisons in the interior and 
returning the control of Indian affairs and trade to the colonies in 
order to reduce the expense falling on Great Britain. The Secretary 
at War would retain only Niagara, Detroit, Michilimackinac, and 
Fort Chartres in the Illinois country, concentrating the bulk of the 
troops on the coast where they would be readily available for any 
emergency. Completed by early May, 1766, the Barrington plan 
was referred to Gage for emendation and correction by the Secretary 
at War, and then circulated among the ministers.*® 

By the spring of 1766, in order to concentrate the forces and re- 
duce expenses, Gage, with the approval of the Whig Ministry, had 
already begun to reduce the garrisons, ordering a retrenchment on 
the lower Mississippi and the evacuation of some of the lesser posts 
in the northern district.**” Aware of the unique value of the Illinois 
country as a counterbalance to the French west of the Mississippi, 
however, he urged an arrangement similar to the one he had pro- 
posed for Niagara and Fort Pitt, suggesting to the ministry that 
semi-military colonies be established in the Illinois country in order 
to relieve the problem of provisioning the troops stationed in such 
a remote district.*® 

No decision was possible at this time owing to the instability of 


the ministry in London, but the issue of the expenses of the Ameri- 
can forces and, by implication, British policy for the interior became 
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involved in the political struggle marking the parliamentary session 
in January, 1767, during the early months of the succeeding 
Chatham Administration. The question of revenue for the American 
forces was especially urgent in view of the repeal of the Stamp Act 
the previous year. The matter came up again in January, 1767, 
when Barrington as Secretary at War brought into the House of 
Commons the estimate for the American army. £400,000 would be 
required for the coming year. The Opposition attacked so great an 
expense; George Grenville objected particularly to Britain’s paying 
the cost of protecting colonists who refused to recognize the right 
of the mother country to tax them. The following month Barring- 
ton brought in the extraordinary expenses of the American army, 
an outlay not previously provided for by Parliament. The sum came 
to £300,000 over what had been appropriated. The particular dis- 
position of the troops at a great distance from the settled areas of 
the colonies, the difficulty in transporting supplies and provisions, 
and the expenses of the Indian department were the reasons given 
to the House of Commons for so great an expense. This caused 
Grenville to move that the troops be withdrawn from the interior 
or that the colonists be made to bear some portion of the cost.” 
Although Grenville lost the vote on his motion, he won the sub- 
stance of the debate when Charles Townsend, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, demanded in the cabinet the following month that an 
American tax be introduced, that the American expenses be reduced 
by withdrawing the forces from the interior, and that the conduct 
of the Indian department be returned to the colonies, in order to 
relieve the burden on Great Britain.” 

Because of the instability of the Chatham Ministry, the question 
was not resolved that year,®* but following a reorganization of the 
cabinet at the end of 1767, and the admission of the Earl of Hills- 
borough as the newly created Secretary of State for the colonies, a 
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decision was finally reached which contained the substance of the 
proposals favoured by Barrington, Grenville, and the now deceased 
Charles Townsend. 

By January, 1768, Barrington was able to assure the Commander- 
in-Chief in America that a decision on the disposition of the troops— 
a decision he had “long wish’d, & begun to despair of’—would soon 
be forthcoming.® The next month he noted that the new Colonial 
Secretary would soon bring the matter before the cabinet. “He 
knows my Ideas & seems not to disapprove them,” he confided. A 
decision was finally reached by the cabinet after two meetings on 
March 11 and March 18 when it was agreed to transfer control of 
commercial relations with the tribes to the colonies and to abandon 
all of the interior posts with the exception of Detroit, Niagara, and 
Michilimackinac. In addition, either Fort Chartres or some other 
post in the Illinois country was to be retained, along with Fort Pitt, 
pending a report by the Commander-in-Chief in America on these 
fortifications.” By this new programme, the Ministry hoped to lessen 
the present heavy expense and to preserve the unity and discipline 
of the army so that it could operate effectively in an emergency.” 
Welcoming the decision, Gage immediately ordered the posts on the 
lower Mississippi evacuated.** He was especially concerned with 
Fort Chartres where the cost of the Indian department was particu- 
larly high. With Fort Pitt, it accounted for half the outlay of the 
Indian department in the northern district.**. In addition, almost 
all of the posts in the interior—constructed of perishable materials— 
were in a ruinous state. 

The Illinois country presented a unique problem because of the 
influence of the French and their drain on the fur trade. To counter 
their activities, and at the same time to maintain British authority, 
Gage proposed that the inhabitants be collected at one point and 
formed into a military colony, headed by a governor and appointed 
council with priests to be named by the Bishop of Quebec.” Three 
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years were to pass, however, before the Ministry came to any 
decision. In the interval, the Commander-in-Chief was plagued 
with problems stemming from the administration of the interior. 

In addition to preventing violations of the Indian boundary line 
and encroachments on lands reserved for the tribes—even after the 
line had been extended by the treaties of Hard Labour and Fort 
Stanwix in 1768—there was also the continuous problem of con- 
trolling the traders who refused to be restricted to the posts, where 
they would be under the surveillance of the officers and could be 
prevented from defrauding the natives. The burden of the Indian 
trade still fell on the imperial government, for the colonies failed to 
evolve a uniform system of regulation. 

Another problem was presented by the French inhabitants in 
the interior—“Those cursed French Settlements,” Gage complained, 
“with the Strolling French and Canadians’—who inhabited every 
Indian village and constantly aroused the animosity of the tribes 
against the British.’ So perplexed was he with the situation in the 
interior that he confided to Barrington that he wished “most sincerely 
that there was neither Settler nor Soldier in any part of the Indian 
Country” and that Great Britain was free of both the trouble and 
expense of Indian affairs.” 

A decision by the Ministry was precipitated, however, when it 
became necessary to abandon Fort Chartres, then in an advanced 
state of decay. An added inducement to a settlement was the con- 
tinuing high cost of supplying the interior posts.” Meeting on 
December 1, 1771, the cabinet agreed that Gage, at his discretion, 
be allowed to abandon Chartres and its supply post, Fort Pitt, and 
to submit to the cabinet the plan he had previously outlined for an 
establishment in the Illinois country “on the lowest plan of Ex- 
pence.” He was empowered to retain a temporary garrison at Kaska- 
skia in the Illinois country. With regard to the other forts in the in- 
terior, however, it was “agreed on all hands” in the cabinet that they 
be retained for the present."* By the following September, Fort 
Chartres had been razed, a detachment of only fifty men left at 
Kaskaskia, and Fort Pitt evacuated.” 
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The reduction of military strength in the Illinois country intensi- 
fied the problem of the inhabitants in that district. Hillsborough, not 
too sanguine over any immediate solution by a mixed civil and 
military government as suggested by Gage, had considered the 
matter too complex for any decision in the near future.”* The matter 
was further complicated by the objections that the inhabitants 
raised to military rule. A British trader in the Illinois country, 
George Morgan, of the Philadelphia firm of Wharton, Baynton, and 
Morgan, had written his partners that, because of the “Tyranny & 
Oppresion” experienced by the inhabitants under the British com- 
manding officer, he had proposed a petition to the Board of Trade 
requesting a civil government.” The inhabitants also offered resis- 
tance to the attempt to form them into regular companies of militia 
in order to relieve the burden on the army. They declared that they 
were not obliged by their oath of allegiance to bear arms, and that 
their doing so would antagonize the Indians. Stating their intention 
of remaining neutral in case of an Indian war, they threatened to 
leave their settlements and cross the Mississippi should the British 
government press the issue.*® 

The French at Detroit had no aversion for militia duty, however, 
hence it was proposed to use them to remove “vagabond” French 
settlers from the Indian villages.”® The itinerant French presented a 
particularly acute problem at Vincennes where there was no British 
military establishment, and consequently no legal authority. A count 
taken in 1767 and transmitted to the Colonial Secretary in January, 
1769, listed a total population of 429 and 168 persons being classi- 
fied as “Strangers.” The settlement had increased within a short 
time, Gage informed Hillsborough. He found that “Strollers and 
Vagabonds” from Canada, Detroit, and the Illinois country had as- 
sembled there either to “live a lazy kind of Indian life,” or to take 
refuge there from justice.*° So disturbed was the Commander-in- 
Chief over the situation on the Wabash that he considered a detach- 
ment of troops necessary for the Vincennes settlement. He wrote 
to the commandant at Fort Chartres: “I wish you was near enough 
to send down all vagabonds and Strollers” for the interior settle- 
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ments must not be allowed to increase with the “fugitive French 
and Canadians” who went there to escape the law. They would 
become too formidable within a short time, he predicted, if allowed 
to increase.” 

Although Gage wished that there were no settlements at all in 
the Indian country, he realized that since the French were already 
established, the government was obliged to allow them to con- 
tinue.** The situation was disturbing, however, with the com- 
mandant at Fort Chartres and the Indian superintendent charging 
that the French at Vincennes were inciting the Wabash tribes 
against the British.** The migratory tendencies of the inhabitants 
presented an additional problem. In December, 1770, it was re- 
ported that several families at Detroit had “slip'd away” to the 
Maumee River “under a pretense to Trade,” but it was feared that 
they had prevailed on the Indians to grant them lands for a pro- 
posed settlement.** The following year Gage confided to Sir William 
Johnson that the settlement at Vincennes was increasing to such an 
extent that some form of government was required or else the 
“vagabond French” should be removed. The Indian superintendent 
agreed, but pointed out that while it would be difficult to evacuate 
them, it would also be difficult to keep them under proper control.* 

By the end of 1771, however, with the decision to reduce the 
establishment in the Illinois country, Hillsborough was able to give 
Gage definite instructions concerning the French in the interior. 
Although he felt that the inhabitants in the Illinois country should 
be removed to Quebec or some other colony, he feared that there 
were too many obstacles to such a project. Since a final disposition 
for that district would depend on the “inclinations of the Inhabi- 
tants,” the ministers would delay reaching any decision. On the 
other hand, he noted, it was evident that the “Settlement forming at 
the Post of St. Vincent” was in every respect “of the most dangerous 
Tendency” and would keep the British perpetually at odds with the 
Indians. He ordered that the inhabitants be required to evacuate.*® 
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Concurring that it would be futile to attempt to remove the 
French from the Illinois country—they would merely move to the 
west bank of the Mississippi—Gage recognized at the same time the 
need for some government to insure their allegiance to Great Britain. 
A regular government would not be appropriate, however, in view 
of the scattered location of the settlements. He urged instead that 
a governor and judge be appointed with the approval of the in- 
habitants. With respect to the French at Vincennes Gage concurred 
with Hillsborough, informing the Colonial Secretary that they would 
be ordered to retire from their settlement as directed from Eng- 
land.** On April 8, 1772, the Commander-in-Chief issued a procla- 
mation to this effect;** it was then transmitted to the inhabitants by 
courier via the commandant at Kaskaskia. 

In view of the difficulty in communication with the remote 
Wabash village, it was not until December that Gage received a 
letter from the inhabitants addressed to Captain Hugh Lord at 
Kaskaskia, claiming that they held their lands by title and offering 
to send two delegates to prove their contention.*® The nature of 
the French claim caused some speculation between Sir William 
Johnson and the Commander-in-Chief. The Indian superintendent 
felt that an Indian title would not be admitted without setting a 
dangerous precedent. Although the former French régime had been 
liberal in its grants, Johnson had never heard that any were made 
on the Wabash.” 

In his report to the newly appointed Colonial Secretary—the Earl 
of Dartmouth—Gage on January 6, 1773, transmitted the letter from 
the inhabitants, but informed the minister that the delegates 
promised by the settlers to inform him of the nature of their titles 
had not as yet appeared.” It was necessary, however, to deal with 
the Vincennes population in the larger context of policy for the 
inhabitants of the interior as a whole, and owing to pressure from 
the settlers of the Illinois country for some form of civil government, 
Dartmouth informed Gage in March that he considered some type 
of establishment to be necessary. Although the proposals made by 
the Illinois inhabitants were “too absurd and extravagent to afford 
the least ground for consideration,” yet it did seem to him that they 
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had a right, under the Treaty of Paris, to continue in their posses- 
sions. It would be both “dangerous and disgraceful,” Dartmouth 
felt, to leave the Illinois country without regulations so as to insure 
the inhabitants the rights they were entitled to expect, and to 
secure their allegiance. It was to be hoped that Gage, who was 
shortly to return to England for consultation, would be able to 
supply the information necessary for a new policy. The status of 
the Wabash settlement would also be considered, since, by Gage’s 
last dispatch, the inhabitants there no longer appeared “a lawless 
Banditti” as had been represented, but rather subjects claiming 
possession of their lands by right of title.®” 

Before receiving this dispatch, however, Gage in April transmitted 
a memorial to the Colonial Secretary from the Vincennes settlers 
who declared that they were not affected by Gage’s proclamation 
since it dealt with vagabonds and not peaceful settlers cultivating 
lands granted by the French King. Since their grants had been made 
to them as French subjects prior to the Treaty of Paris and before 
the agreements by the British with the tribes restricting settlements, 
they were not affected by Gage’s proclamation.” In transmitting 
their statement to Dartmouth, Gage pointed out that it had been 
customary under the French régime to empower the commandants 
in the Indian country to grant lands contiguous to some posts. When 
approved and confirmed by the governor of the province on which 
the fort depended, the grants were then deemed valid and entered 
on the registers. Some commandants had exceeded their authority, 
however, and their grants had not been confirmed. Since recourse 
had been made to the registers at Quebec, the British had been able 
to validate the claims of the inhabitants at Detroit. Gage had been 
informed that the same procedure had been used by the French in 
the Illinois country, but he had never heard that any grants had 
been made on the Wabash. It would be difficult to confirm any 
made by the officers at Vincennes, as well as in the Illinois country, 
for the registers were in New Orleans, the capital of Louisiana, now 
in Spanish hands. The inhabitants, he speculated, must claim under 
titles from the commandants or by Indian grants. The latter, as far 
as Gage could ascertain, had never been admitted by the French, 
and could not now be allowed by the British without setting a 
dangerous precedent. If any credit was to be given to reports con- 


®2Dartmouth to Gage, March 3, 1733, Add. MSS, 21697, ff. 6061, transcript, 
P.A.C. 

®8The memorial of the Vincennes settlers with English translation is printed 
in Watts, “Some Vincennes Documents,” 208-12. 
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cerning the inhabitants on the Wabash, many had “strolled” there 
from Detroit, and from settlements on both sides of the Mississippi, 
settling without any permission, or any title. In order to ascertain 
the validity of their claims, Gage had instructed the inhabitants to 
transmit a list of all the settlers, as well as the date of each grant, 
by whom confirmed and granted, and the location of the register. 
If the settlers were to comply with this demand, some light might 
be thrown on the nature of their claims. If necessary, permission 
might be obtained to search the archives at New Orleans.” 

On receipt of Gage’s remarks, Dartmouth, acting on the assump- 
tion that the Commander-in-Chief was then en route to England 
for consultation, directed his further instructions to the temporary 
commander in America, General Frederick Haldimand. The inhabi- 
tants at Vincennes were to be informed that the royal government 
would consider their claims with the most favourable indulgence. 
Until the situation was clarified, however, the inhabitants would not 
be molested as long as they behaved as faithful subjects obeying 
the instructions of the Commander-in-Chief.* 

By the time these orders had arrived Gage had left for England, 
but the two delegates promised to present the claims of the Vin- 
cennes inhabitants had not as yet appeared.” In fact, it was not 
until September of that year that Captain Hugh Lord, commanding 
at Kaskaskia, was able to transmit to Haldimand some documentary 
evidence to support the inhabitants in their contention. In addition 
to the list requested by Gage earlier that year, Lord had obtained a 
certificate from Louis St. Ange, former commandant at Post St. 
Vincent and Fort Chartres, and a deposition from Etienne Philli- 
bert,*’ currently acting as notary at the settlement, stating that his 
predecessor, one Clouvier, before fleeing the country, had lost many 
of the contracts for land concessions. Further, the transfer of the 
record office to the Illinois country in 1761 had resulted in the loss 
of additional documents. A further explanation was given by another 
former commandant at Vincennes, one St. Marie, who charged that 
the fugitive, Clouvier, had carried away some records while others 
were “eaten by rats etc.”®* 

Whatever the case, Captain Lord reported to Haldimand that it 
was Phillibert’s contention that his predecessor had “destroyed more 

®4Gage to Dartmouth, April 7, 1773, Carter, Gage Correspondence, I, 347-8. 


%5Dartmouth to Haldimand, June 2, 1778, Add. MSS, 21659, ff. 5-6, transcript, 
P.AS. 

%Gage to Haldimand, June 3, 1773, ibid., 21664, ff. 143-4. 

%Printed in Indiana Historical Society Publications, II (Indianapolis, 1895), 429. 

®8St. Marie to Haldimand, May 3, 1774, ibid., II, 423. 
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than half the Papers entrusted to his care,” and that by this “un- 
fortunate accident” the inhabitants were prevented from sending 
copies of their grants. Lord had conducted a full inquiry but could 
not obtain any authenticated information as to the first establishment 
of the post. Should the certificate by St. Ange be deemed insuffi- 
cient, he for one believed that the inhabitants could not produce 
any better proof.®° 

By January, 1774, having received the certificates by St. Ange and 
Phillibert, as well as the “Verifications of Title” requested by 
Gage,’ Haldimand transmitted the documents to Dartmouth,’ at 
the same time observing to Gage that it would be best not to molest 
the inhabitants any further, but to give them some sort of govern- 
ment.'*? Even before receipt of the depositions in England, it was 
apparent that the Ministry would follow this procedure. As early 
as September, 1773, Gage, after conferring with Dartmouth and 
Lord North, was able to report that they seemed willing to oblige 
the French in the Illinois country and at Vincennes “whether they 
hold their Possessions by good or bad Title.” Gage himself could 
think of no other solution but that he had proposed for some time— 
“to give them some sort of government adapted to their Situa- 
tion.”’° Within three months it was apparent that the ministers 
had come to a comparable decision. Dartmouth on December 1 
revealed the outlines of a new policy for the French inhabitants in 
the interior, a policy to be adopted shortly in the Quebec Act of 
1774. By the end of the year 1773, the British Ministry came to a 
decision; to grant civil government to the French inhabitants of 
the whole interior, north and west of the Ohio River. Strong pres- 
sure for this had come from the French in the Illinois country as 
well as from the British merchants at Detroit. Before his de- 
parture for England, Gage had received two delegates from the 
French in the Illinois country, Daniel Blouin and William Clajon. 
The Commander-in-Chief had refused to entertain their suggestions 


®9Lord to Haldimand, Sept. 3, 1773, Add. MSS, 21731, ff. 7-8, transcript, P.A.C. 

100[bid., 21687, ff. 288 et seq.; printed in Indiana Historical Society Publications, 
II, 425-7. 

101Haldimand to Dartmouth, Jan. 5, 1774, Add. MSS, 21695, f. 62. transcript, 
P.A.C. 

102Haldimand to Gage, Jan. 5, 1774, ibid., 21665, ff. 208-9. 

103Gage to Haldimand, Sept. 14, 1773, ibid., 21665, ff. 189-90. 

104See the letter from Major Henry Bassett, commandant at Detroit, to Lord 
Scarsdale, Dec. 24, 1772, C.O. 5/124, 193, transmitting a request from James 
Sterling, a leading Detroit merchant, for a civil government. Scarsdale referred the 
matter to the Colonial Secretary: Scarsdale to Dartmouth, May 27, 1773, Calendar 
of Home Office Papers, George III, IV, 51). 
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for a civil government, however, unless the proposals were made 
through the commanding officer in the Illinois district.’ 

Dartmouth had expressed some interest in the views of the two 
Frenchmen, however, indicating that they probably would not be 
considered as inadmissible by the ministers.*° Gage had replied 
that Blouin and Clajon had merely presented a sketch of a form 
of government by which the populace would choose its own gover- 
nor and magistrates, a system, Gage described, as patterend after 
“some Republican Model, a good deal similar to that of the Colony 
of Connecticut.”?°* He expressed his apprehensions to Lord at Kas- 
kaskia, however, that Blouin and Clajon had deceived the inhabi- 
tans by instilling in them “Ideas of an English Government quite 
incompatible with our Constitution. . . .”1°* Bloudin pressed the issue 
of a civil government nevertheless, and, after the Commander-in- 
Chief departed for England in June, 1773, the Frenchman wrote to 
Dartmouth emploring the intercession of the Colonial Secretary 
for the “Establishment of a Civil Government . . . on British 
Principles. . . .”?°° 

In response, the Colonial Secretary on December 1, 1773, in- 
formed Daniel Blouin that some form of government was necessary 
in the Illinois district. Although he did not think that a civil govern- 
ment independent of any other royal colony could be adopted, yet 
he could assure Blouin that the interests of the inhabitants would 
not be neglected. They might rest assured of enjoying “every Prive- 
lege that their Situation can with propriety admit of.”"° At the 
same time, Dartmouth informed Hector Cramahé, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Quebec, that the affairs of the province, then actually 
under consideration, would be settled shortly. The limits of the 
colony, reduced by the Proclamation of 1763, would in Dartmouth’s 
opinion constitute “a necessary part of this very extensive Con- 
sideration.” There was no longer any hope, he continued, of per- 
fecting the policy contemplated at the time the Proclamation of 
1763 was issued. Several considerations now induced him to doubt 
the propriety of restricting the colony to the narrow limits pre- 
scribed by the Proclamation." 


105Gage to Lord, Aug. 30, 1772, Ambler, “Letters of Gage,” 102. 

106Dartmouth to Gage, Nov. 4, 1773, Carter, Gage Correspondence, II, 151. 

107Gage to Dartmouth, Jan. 6, 1773, ibid., I, 342-3. 

108Gage to Lord, Feb. 20, 1773, ibid., II, 151. 

10®Daniel Blouin to Dartmouth, Oct. 6, 1773, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Board of Trade Papers, Plantations General, vol. 31, unfoliated. 

110Dartmouth to Blouin, Dec. 1, 1773, C.O. 5/74, 361. 

111Dartmouth to Cramahé, Dec. 1, 1773, C.O. 42/32, 93-4, transcript, P.A.C. 
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Several factors did influence the ministers in the decision to ex- 
tend civil jurisdiction to the inhabitants in the interior by enlarging 
the boundaries of the colony of Quebec. The measures designed to 
raise revenue for the support of the troops garrisoning the interior 
country had failed, and the turbulence on the seaboard colonies had 
necessitated the withdrawal of the garrisons from the Indian country. 
Further, the entire programme of 1763 and the modification instituted 
in 1768 proved unsuccessful. The frontiersmen and land speculators 
had repeatedly violated the boundary line set by the Proclamation 
of 1763 and the treaties of Fort Stanwix in 1768 and Lochaber in 
1770. Flagrant encroachments on Indian lands went far to antago- 
nize the tribes already dissatisfied over the chaotic state of the 
Indian trade."* Given the opportunity as early as 1768, the colonial 
assemblies had failed to regulate the traffic in a uniform system. 
Thoroughly aroused by 1773, the tribes were believed to have 
formed a confederacy and a general Indian war seemed likely." A 
revision in policy was necessary, and it paralleled the demands of 
the French inhabitants in the interior for a civil government. 

It is clear from the evidence of Dartmouth’s letters of December 1, 
1773, that the programme for the interior as incorporated in the 
Quebec Act passed in the spring of 1774 did not stem from the 
colonial crisis of 1774. This measure cannot be considered as one of 
the bills directed against Massachusetts in retaliation for the Boston 
Tea Party, and termed by the American colonists as “Coersive Acts.” 
Rather it was the only effective alternative left to the ministers 
after more than a decade of experimentation. Providing a govern- 
mental and religious settlement suited to the situation of the French 
Canadians, the Quebec Act extended the boundaries of the colony 
to include the area north and west of the Ohio River. Coupled with 
the additional instructions issued to Governor Guy Carleton early 
the next year,"* the Act represented the final solution of the Minis- 
try for administering the northern district of the interior. Promul- 
gated after other measures had proved unsuccessful, it represented 
an honest attempt to insure the stability and security of the interior 
by granting to the inhabitants a form of government following the 
traditions and circumstances of the French inhabitants. 

112See Johnson to Haldimand, June 30, 1773, Sullivan, Johnson Papers, VIII, 837. 

113$ee Dartmouth to Johnson, April 10, 1773, O’Callaghan and Fernow, Colonial 


History Documents, VIII, 360; and Alexander McKee to Haldimand, July 3, 1778, 
Add. MSS, 21730, f. 133, transcript., P.A.C. 


114See especially Article 31 and Article 32 of the additional instructions printed 
in Shortt oa Doughty, Documents, 428. 
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The United States 
and Canadian Confederation* 





D. G. CREIGHTON 


IN THE NEXT DECADE both the United States and Canada will face an 
impressive succession of important centenaries. On April 12, 1961, it 
will be a hundred years since the Confederate bombardment opened 
upon Fort Sumter in Charleston harbour. On June 22, 1964, it 
will be a century since a coalition Government of Reformers and 
Liberal-Conservatives took office in the Province of Canada with the 
declared intention of establishing a general federal union of the whole 
of British North America. Between these two events—the Civil War 
in the United States and the federation of British North America— 
there exists an interesting relationship which I should like to explore 
with you tonight. It is an important, but also a complex, imprecise, 
and ambiguous relationship; and it seems to me that there might be 
more enlightenment in approaching its analysis circuitously than 
directly. These two famous dates and the national dramas which 
they recall and commemorate will therefore, for the moment, be 
set aside; and we can go back a little in time. There is an earlier 
episode in Canadian history, which could be most appropriately 
examined on this occasion, for its centenary will be reached, though 
certainly not enthusiastically celebrated, during the summer of 1958. 
It is an episode much less well known than the foundation of the 
coalition Government and the declaration of the coalition Govern- 
ment’s purpose in June of 1864; but, for all that, it has its own real 
significance. And an examination of it may throw some light upon 
the curious relationship between the American Civil War and the 
federal union of British North America, upon the influence of the 
United States on Canadian Confederation. 


*A lecture delivered at the University of Chicago, February, 1958. 
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In the summer of 1858—it was in August, to be precise—the 
government of the Province of Canada came to a momentous 
decision. It was, in itself, an important decision, and it was much 
more important simply because it was the Province of Canada 
which had reached it. In 1858, the province was only a little over 
fifteen years old, for it had been formed in 1841 by the union of 
the two older and smaller provinces of Upper and Lower Canada; 
but already, in size, ambition, political consequence, and political 
influence, it was clearly the “empire province” of British North 
America. From the Gulf of St. Lawrence, it extended westward 
along the whole long line of the great river and the Great Lakes, 
On the south, its limit was the international boundary between 
British North America and the United States; to the north, its 
frontier was that highly uncertain, vaguely defined line which 
bounded Rupert’s Land, the chartered territories of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. The other British provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland in the east, 
and Vancouver Island and British Columbia in the far west—were 
undeniably dwarfed in importance by the Province of Canada. 
Canada was more prosperous than any of them. Canada was more 
populous than all of them put together. 

It was all true, as the other colonies somewhat enviously ad- 
mitted; but it was also true that the “empire province” was a socially 
turbulent and politically agitated community, and that the division 
between its French-speaking and English-speaking citizens had 
created a cultural cleavage far more serious than existed elsewhere 
in the North American Empire. The other northern provinces re- 
garded Canada with a measure of doubt and distrust. The eyebrows 
of sober Nova Scotians, in particular, were lifted often in pained 
disapproval at its erratic course. It was always in the throes of some 
political crisis or other; its citizens were invariably at each other's 
throats; and it had the highly reprehensible habit of breaking its 
word in cheerful disregard of the interests of the rest of British 
North America. Its whole record, in fact, was simply deplorable. 
And yet, the unwelcome but inescapable fact was that Canada 
counted. However violent its actions and however incomprehensible 
its purposes, they had to be taken seriously. And once again, during 
the agitated summer of 1858, the Canadian government had given 
the other provincial administrations considerable food for thought. 
On August 16, when, after a long and turbulent session, the Gover- 
nor, Sir Edmund Head, finally prorogued the session of the Cana- 
dian legislature, he made a brief formal announcement of the policy 
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which his new Government intended to follow. “I propose in the 
course of the recess,” he told the Houses, “to communicate with Her 
Majesty's Government, and with the Governments of the sister 
Colonies, on another matter of very great importance. I am desirous 
of inviting them to discuss with us the principles on which a bond 
of a federal character, uniting the Provinces of British North 
America, may perhaps hereafter be practicable.” 

What had happened? What had persuaded this most important 
of British American governments to adopt, as its declared policy, 
the plan of a British American federal union? Long before this, of 
course, British governors and high commissioners, colonial states- 
men, authors, and public speakers had been talking and writing 
about federal union; but until Governor Head made his famous 
announcement on the afternoon of August 16, 1858, the whole 
question had remained almost entirely academic. Why had George 
E. Cartier and John A. Macdonald, the leaders of the Canadian 
Administration, decided to commit themselves to an ambitious policy 
which no other British American government had ventured to 
espouse before? Nearly six years later, on June 22, 1864, another 
Canadian Government, as we have already seen, was to make an- 
other open profession of faith in a federal plan and, after an interval, 
was to succeed in carrying it out. Yet these two general declarations 
of purpose are very similar; and at first sight, the occasion, if not 
the cause of both of them seem very much alike. Each appears to 
have arisen out of the chronic weakness and instability of Canadian 
politics. 

The fact was that the Canadian union of 1841 had been formal, 
not real. In theory, the province was a unitary state; in fact it was 
an unacknowledged federal system. Its two sections, Canada East 
and Canada West, the one largely French and the other overwhelm- 
ingly English, were united economically by the St. Lawrence trans- 
port system and divided socially by their two contrasting cultural 
inheritances. They had found it impossible to live apart as the 
separate provinces of Upper and Lower Canada; they were finding 
it almost equally difficult to live together as the two divisions of 
a single government. It was true, of course, that the Union Act had 
itself helped to make these difficulties almost insuperable. By its 
terms, Canada East and Canada West had been given equal repre- 
sentation in the provincial legislature, irrespective of population; 
and this political equality tended to harden the sectional division 
of the province and to exacerbate its inevitable cultural misunder- 
standings. The cabinet and several of the important departments of 
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government were organized on a sectional basis. Much of the legis- 
lation that was passed had to be sectional in character; and the 
political parties, although they tried, of course, to win a following 
in both French- and English-speaking Canada, had an irresistible 
tendency to become strong in one section of the province and corre- 
spondingly weak in the other. They tended also, as a natural conse- 
quence, to reach a level of approximate political equality; and thus 
the public affairs of the province were characterized both by a 
permanent state of sectional conflict and a persistent condition of 
political instability. 

During the summer of 1858 this chronic political unsettlement 
reached a sudden, sharp crisis; and it was this crisis which provided 
the occasion for the Cartier-Macdonald Government's dramatic 
announcement of its adoption of the federal plan. Earlier in the 
session, the Assembly had been discussing the constitutional problem 
which lay at the root of its sectional difficulties. The Assembly was 
always discussing the constitutional problem. It was always anxiously 
reviewing a number of contradictory proposals for constitutional 
reform—including federal schemes—which, it was argued, would 
remove the province from the inveterate embarrassments of sec- 
tionalism; and this painfully familiar exercise was barely over, 
when there occurred an episode which was, in effect, a preposterous, 
almost ludicrous, illustration of the political stalemate which every- 
body was so anxious to end. Its origins were simple and absurdly 
characteristic of the province’s real nature. The political crisis of 
the summer of 1858 arose out of the endless and agonizing problem 
of deciding where the capital of this politically united but sec- 
tionally divided province was to be. 

Ever since the union in 1841, this question had been arousing the 
most acrimonious dissension. Originally, the seat of government 
had been fixed at Kingston in Canada West; it had then been trans- 
ferred to Montreal, in Canada East—a distinctly unfortunate re- 
moval, as it turned out, for a few years later, in 1849, the enraged 
Montreal Conservatives burnt the Parliament Buildings to the 
ground. For some time after this disgrace, the attempt to find a 
permanent capital was tacitly abandoned; and the seat of govern- 
ment alternated, at intervals, between Quebec, which was the old 
capital of Lower Canada, and Toronto, which was the old capital 
of the upper province. Every few years, the cabinet ministers and 
a small army of civil servants, together with great masses of official 
records, government furniture, and personal effects, were labori- 
ously transported, up or down the river valley, in trains and steam- 
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ships, to their new political headquarters. It is hardly surprising 
that everybody in politics found these fairly regularly recurring 
removals an intolerable nuisance; and in 1857 John A. Macdonald 
had hit upon what was thought to be a most ingenious method of 
securing permanence. Queen Victoria was invited to name a perma- 
nent capital for the united province; and Queen Victoria, duly but 
privately advised from Canada, decided in favour of a little back- 
woods town, some distance up the Ottawa River, once called 
Bytown and now Ottawa. 

Ottawa had the advantage of a location on the west bank of the 
river which formed the boundary between the two sections of the 
province; but it was definitely in Canada West. Still more obviously, 
it was neither Quebec nor Montreal; and the French-Canadians in 
the legislature, even though the great majority of them were mem- 
bers of the Conservative party which had referred the problem to 
the Queen for final decision, regarded the choice of Ottawa with 
the darkest disapproval. It was always possible, on a question of 
such enormous sectional prestige, to persuade some of them, at 
least momentarily, to forswear their Conservative allegiance; and 
this was exactly what happened on July 28, 1858. An address to the 
Queen on the subject of the capital was under consideration. An 
amendment, declaring flatly that Ottawa ought not to be the 
permanent seat of government was deliberately moved by the 
opposition. A small, but sufficient bloc of French-Canadian votes 
changed sides, and the Government was defeated on this issue. 

Macdonald and Cartier decided to resign; and George Brown, 
the leader of the Liberal Opposition, accepted the Governor's 
invitation to form a new Government. What followed is of consider- 
able interest in the law and custom of parliamentary institutions in 
the British Commonwealth. The political crisis of the summer of 
1858 anticipates, in some measure, though the circumstances were 
widely different, the much more famous Canadian constitutional 
crisis of the summer of 1926 and even finds a faint echo in the 
speculations and discussions which went on for some time in 
Canada after the general election of June, 1957. Our concern here, 
however, is not with constitutional issues as such, but with the 
political instability which resulted in part from the defective con- 
stitution of the Province of Canada. Rapidly it became apparent 
that Brown and his associate French-Canadian leader, Dorion, were 
in a much more precarious position in the Assembly than their 
predecessors, Macdonald and Cartier had ever been. The French- 
Canadian opponents of Ottawa as the Canadian capital would 
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quickly, if sheepishly, return to the Conservative fold; and, by the 
law as it then stood, George Brown, Dorion, and the other new 
ministers would be obliged, on accepting office under the Crown, 
to resign their seats in Parliament and to seek re-election. With 
numbers so seriously reduced in such an evenly divided Assembly, 
the new Government would not be able to meet the inevitable want- 
of-confidence motion; and Brown, with failure staring him in the 
face, requested the Governor to grant him a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. The request was declined; and on August 4, after having 
held office for only two days, the Brown-Dorion Administration, 
“Her Majestys most ephemeral government,” as the Conservatives 
derisively called it, was obliged to resign, and Macdonald and 
Cartier were back in power once more. 

The crisis had not lasted a long time; it had begun on July 28, and 
it ended, with the installation of the old ministers, on August 6. 
Yet this short period of fewer than ten days had provided an almost 
grotesque illustration of the political instability and futility which 
was sectionalism’s evil gift to the Province of Canada. The Con- 
servative ministers did not, of course, admit that the episode had 
taught them a lesson—their own triumphant return to office pre- 
cluded any such embarrassing avowal; but, at the same time, their 
subsequent actions proved only too clearly that they had now de- 
cided to escape, if possible, from the existing state of affairs. Up to 
this time, it had been the Liberals or Reformers, not the Conserva- 
tives, who had kept suggesting solutions for the sectional problem— 
who had kept pointing out possible exits from the constitutional 
impasse in which the province found itself. Now, for the first time, 
the Conservatives took their stand also upon a new policy. For 
a colony such as Canada, whose two sections could not afford to 
be separated and did not want to be too closely united, what could 
be more suitable than a federal form of government? On August 7, 
the day after the Ministry was formed, Cartier briefly alluded to 
the new policy, and on August 16, when he prorogued Parliament, 
Head formally committed his cabinet to the federal scheme. 


II 


Undoubtedly the political crisis of the summer of 1858 had pre- 
cipitated the Canadian Conservatives’ adoption of the plan of a 
general British North American federal union. A way out of the 
political deadlock of sectionalism had been proved to be peremp- 
torily necessary; and a federal union was surely the solution best 
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calculated to preserve the essential character of the Province of 
Canada. Yet what kind of a federal union? Why had Macdonald 
and Cartier declared themselves in favour of a comprehensive 
scheme which would embrace not only all the Maritime Provinces 
but also, at some future date, the enormous territories of the British 
north-west? Why had they not been content with the project of 
converting Canada into a federation of two provinces? This second, 
smaller plan, which was actually adopted a year later by the Reform 
party as its policy, was a much more manageable enterprise. It could 
have been carried out by Canada herself, at her own convenience, 
and without the slightest reference to the other colonies. Yet this 
was not the plan which the Conservative party adopted. Instead 
it had accepted a vastly more ambitious, vastly more difficult 
undertaking, which could only be completed with the concurrence 
of four other colonial governments. Why? The urgent necessity of 
finding a solution for sectional problems is not a satisfactory ex- 
planation, for the sectional problem could have been solved just as 
effectively, and much more expeditiously, by “applying the federal 
principle,” as contemporaries called it, to the Province of Canada 
alone. What were the other purposes and intentions which lay 
behind Macdonald’s decision? Why had he and his colleagues con- 
ceived the grandiose design of a transcontinental British North 
American federation? 

Now it is quite obvious that Canada, in contrast with the Mari- 
time Provinces, had always held to a tradition of western empire. 
The Maritime Provinces—New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
and, above all, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland—had grown up in 
a world in which the three words “ships, colonies, and commerce” 
formed the indissoluble principles, the virtual “holy trinity,” of 
empire. The dominion in which, on the whole, they had been so 
comfortably adjusted, was an oceanic dominion; but the empire 
which Canada had sought to achieve through the centuries had been 
essentially continental in character. From the days of the French 
explorers onward, all the political and commercial leaders of the 
community of the St. Lawrence valley had tried to make the Great 
River and its Great Lakes the basis of an enormous inland empire. 
The peace treaty of 1783, which cut a line, at that time artificial and 
almost meaningless, through the centre of this vast region, had 
transferred its south-west sector to the United States; and it was 
these tragic losses on their left flank which helped to impel the 
Montreal fur traders, the real westerners of the period, into the terri- 
tories north-west of Lake Superior. Here, in a region which could 
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still be made good for the British Empire, the great trader-explorers 
of the North West Company, Alexander MacKenzie, David 
Thompson, and Simon Fraser, drove the fur trade across the prairies 
and through the mountains to the ocean. They clinched the claims 
of Cook and Vancouver; they helped to give British North America 
its wide open window on the Pacific. But the terrible struggle with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, of which these western exploring 
enterprises were only a part, had exhausted the North West Com- 
pany; and in 1821 it virtually capitulated to its great rival. From 
then on, the Hudson’s Bay Company held the north-west quarter 
of the continent in trust for the future Kingdom of Canada; and for 
a generation the provinces on the St. Lawrence almost forgot their 
traditional western empire. 

Then, fairly suddenly and without much warning, Canadian 
interest in the region beyond Lake Superior began to revive. The 
date of the revival is highly significant, for it began just about 
eighteen months before the Conservatives adopted their federal 
scheme in the summer of 1858; and this near coincidence in time 
suggests that, in matters other than its sectional and constitutional 
problems, the Province of Canada was reaching a species of crisis in 
its development. It had, in fact, come nearly to the limit of its 
possibilities of expansion in the circumstances of the moment, and 
this at the very time when the rule of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
the north-west was becoming increasingly uncertain and precarious. 
There was no longer an agricultural frontier in Canada West, for 
the good lands south of the Precambrian Shield had all been 
occupied. There was no real prospect of acquiring the bulk of the 
trade of the international North American west, for the St. Lawrence 
was obviously losing in its struggle with the American Atlantic 
ports. The expansive energies of Canada were being held back in 
frustration and defeat; but far to the north-west, beyond Lake 
Superior, was an immense and empty territory which lay waiting 
for both agricultural settlement and commercial exploitation. Why 
should not the Province of Canada acquire these lands for its own 
and British North America’s good? Why should it not take over 
from a moribund seventeenth-century commercial company whose 
chartered claims were fraudulent, whose rule was baneful, and 
whose feeble authority was quite incapable of protecting the north- 
west from encroachment? 

Macdonald and his colleagues looked both eagerly and dubiously 
upon the domain of the Hudson’s Bay Company. They were both 
fascinated and frightened by the thought of acquiring Rupert's 
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Land and the North-west Territories. Inside Canada itself, the 
popular impulses towards its annexation were very strong; and their 
strength was powerfully increased by pressures in the same direction 
which came from outside through both the United Kingdom and 
the United States. There was no doubt at all that Great Britain was 
anxious to make new arrangements which would enable her to cut 
her commitments and reduce her contingent liabilities in North 
America. In 1857, two years before the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
trading licence was to expire, the British government sponsored a 
parliamentary committee to consider the state and prospects of 
Rupert’s Land; and although the committee’s report made simply a 
guarded and general recommendation in favour of Canadian settle- 
ments in suitable parts of the Red and Saskatchewan valleys, it was 
quite plain that the imperial government was eager to have Canada 
take over the responsibility for the north-west. 

Yet even this was not all. To the spur of British encouragement 
was added the stimulus of American rivalry. Canada was deter- 
mined, sooner or later, to acquire Rupert’s Land; the United King- 
dom was anxious to arrange a secure British North American future 
for Rupert’s Land; and finally, for both British and Canadians, the 
irrepressible fear that the United States might succeed in forestalling 
them lent an additional urgency to their plans for Canadian ex- 
pansion. This fear was, of course, simply a new western variant of 
a much older fear, which went back as far as 1775 when, nearly 
a year before they declared their independence, the Thirteen Colo- 
nies launched an attack on Quebec. The armed occupation of 
Quebec in 1775-6 and the repeated American invasions of the War 
of 1812 had bred in the British colonies the unshakeable conviction 
that the United States was the one real threat to their survival on 
the North American continent. The events which had occurred in 
the forty years since the Peace of Ghent had, in the main, confirmed 
rather than qualified this view. At every moment of trouble in 
British North America, on every occasion of dispute between the 
United Kingdom and the United States, the threat of American 
intervention or American attack returned. Only two years before, in 
1856, the Crimean War had brought a brief renewal of the old 
danger. The Nova Scotian, Joseph Howe, with some encouragement 
and assistance from J. F. T. Crampton, the British Minister at 
Washington, attempted to secure recruits for the Crimea from 
among the currently unemployed in the republic. This childishly 
inept and foolhardy venture was discovered in due course; it was 
described, a little grandiloquently, by the American Administration 
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as “an act of usurpation against the sovereign rights of the United 
States.” Crampton’s recall was demanded; the American newspapers 
fulminated in indignation. And all this occurred, as similar dangers 
had occurred so often in the past, when the size of the British 
garrisons in the northern colonies had been sharply reduced and 
when Great Britain’s hands were tied with a war in Europe. 

The fear was an old one, frequently renewed. And now it had 
taken on a new shape and found a fresh expression. The survival of 
the existing colonies in a continent dominated by the United States 
was still not entirely certain; but far more uncertain was British 
North America’s acquisition of the north-west and its expansion 
to the Pacific Ocean. Would the transcontinental dominion, of which 
people were already dreaming, ever become a triumphant reality? 
The Convention of 1818 and the Washington Treaty of 1846 had 
settled the international boundary, at least on paper; but might 
not the hard, solid facts of human occupation determine it ulti- 
mately in a quite different fashion? There were only three tiny 
British American communities in the whole north-west—at Red 
River, on Vancouver Island, and on the mainland of British Colum- 
bia; and the tide of American frontier settlement, the network of 
the American communication systems, were creeping steadily closer 
to them with every year that passed. Minnesota became a state in 
1858, Oregon was to follow in 1859. Hudson Bay had ceased to be 
the sole centre of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s transport system; 
and the Red River settlement was becoming an economic outpost 
of St. Paul, just as the Pacific colonies were becoming economic 
outposts of San Francisco. 

All this was part of the speculations of informed Canadians in 
the summer of 1858. All this was inevitably present in the minds of 
Macdonald and his fellow ministers when they decided to adopt 
the policy of a general British North American federation. The 
sectional crisis in the Province of Canada had led them to the idea 
of federal union; but the shape and scope which they gave to their 
federal plan had been determined with a view to British North 
America as a whole. They were eager, not only to reconstruct the 
constitution of a province, but also to lay the foundations of a 
nation; and they were convinced that this was the only way in which 
a transcontinental nation in the northern half of North America 
could be built. Union with the Maritime Provinces was essential 
to secure the future nation’s Atlantic frontage; but union with the 
Maritime Provinces was almost equally necessary to provide a base 
broad and strong enough to support the acquisition of the north- 
west. Alone, the Province of Canada might not have been sufficiently 
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powerful to bear the responsibility; and even if she had been willing 
to try, the basic division between her French- and English-speaking 
citizens would almost certainly have prevented her from making the 
attempt. Even if only a part of Rupert’s Land and the North-west 
Territories had been added to the united province, the addition 
would simply have emphasized the already existing preponderance 
of Canada West. It would probably have forced the adoption of 
representation by population and led to the abandonment of sec- 
tional equality in the provincial legislature. It would, in the eyes of 
French Canadians, have seriously threatened their distinctive cul- 
ture; and the union might have broken apart in fear and anger. 
British North American federation would prevent all this. British 
North American federation could transform a provincial crisis into 
a national triumph. It would provide a framework in which French- 
Canadian culture would be given the protection of provincial status 
and in which Rupert’s Land and the North-west Territories could 
be gradually organized as they developed. Only in this fashion, in 
all probability, could a transcontinental nation be created; and the 
potential strength of transcontinental nationhood would perhaps 
alone suffice to ensure the survival of British North America. 


Ill 


As one looks back, over the intervening century, at the events of 
the summer of 1858, one cannot help but be impressed by their 
prophetic significance in Canadian history. As one regards those 
three years from 1856 to 1859, one feels almost a sense of astonish- 
ment at the closeness of their resemblance to another, much more 
famous three years which began with the formation of the coalition 
Government in 1864 and ended with Canadian Confederation in 
1867. It is almost as if the period from 1856 to 1859 could be looked 
upon as a preliminary experiment, a species of dress rehearsal, for 
successful federal union. Many of the actors have already taken 
their positions on the stage; some of those with star parts are already 
clearly discernible. And, as one reads over the letters and memoranda 
in which the Canadians tried to explain their federal plan to the 
British Colonial Office during the autumn of 1858, one gets the 
distinct impression that the dialogue is taking shape and that some 
of the very best lines have already been written. The situations in 
the years 1856-9 seem vaguely to anticipate those of 1864-7; and 
the two plots have an odd family relationship as if, at least, they 
had been contrived by the same author. The scenery in both cases 
is identical-a few small, underpopulated, staple-producing pro- 
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vinces, set in the howling wilderness of half a continent, with some- 
where in the background, lurking menacingly in the shadow, that 
sinister villain of all Canadian dramas, the United States. 

And yet the dress rehearsal of 1856-9 was not the immediate 
prelude to a real production. The famous announcement of the 
summer of 1858 had no direct consequences, while the declared 
purpose of the summer of 1864 was achieved three years later in 
Canadian Confederation. How is the success of the one and the 
failure of the other to be explained? The two episodes lie before 
us, implying contrasts, inviting comparisons; and one is inevitably 
tempted to use that method, regarded so fondly by sociologists in 
general and logical positivists in particular, and, in my opinion at 
least, so properly distrusted by historians. If we embark on an 
exercise in the comparative method, we shall probably not discover 
a general law about movements towards federal union, or even, to 
narrow the field very sharply indeed, about Canadian movements 
towards federal union. We may discover that the apparent resem- 
blance between these two examples of the same historical species is 
a superficial resemblance, observable only from the outside; and 
that, on closer examination from the inside, the two episodes will 
turn out to be two separate and quite distinct cases. 

One important contrast emerges immediately when one compares 
the purely parliamentary events of July and August, 1858, with 
those of June, 1864. The rapidly changing political situation of 
the summer of 1858 certainly provided a much better illustration 
of the governmental instability which sectionalism had brought to 
the Province of Canada. The constitutional crisis of 1858 was far 
more dramatic than that of 1864. And yet—and this, surely, is the 
important point—its parliamentary consequences were a good deal 
less significant. The federal plan of 1858 was adopted by a Con- 
servative Administration; but it was a coalition Government of 
Conservatives and Reformers, commanding a large majority in the 
House and formed with the express purpose of attempting consti- 
tutional reform, which, in June, 1864, announced that it would seek 
a federal union of the whole of British North America. There was 
a good deal of truth in the charge of one of the officials in the 
Colonial Office that in 1858 the Confederation issue was still in “a 
crude state of party politics.” By 1864 it had been lifted out of the 
crude state of party politics; and both parties, and all but a small 
minority of the House, had agreed to end a situation from which 
everybody had suffered. 

The agreement of the Canadian parties was not the only new 
factor in the situation. The attitude of the United Kingdom had 
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altered in an important and striking fashion in the short period of 
six years. It was true, of course, that Great Britain’s major objectives 
in the north remained fundamentally much the same. Labouchere 
and Bulwer-Lytton, the Colonial Secretaries of the late 1850's did 
not differ materially in purpose from Cardwell and Carnarvon who 
held office at the time of Canadian Confederation. All of them 
wished equally to cut British commitments in North America; all 
of them hoped to persuade the colonies in general, and the Province 
of Canada in particular, to assume a larger part of the responsibility 
of government in the new world. Here they were agreed; but 
Cardwell and Carnarvon realized, as Bulwer-Lytton most emphati- 
cally did not, that a British North American federal union would be 
of immense assistance in achieving these purely imperial objectives. 
The temperamental Bulwer-Lytton, who, one sometimes suspects, 
carried the melodrama of his romances into the conduct of the 
Colonial Office, was at one and the same time hotly insistent that 
Canada should take over Rupert’s Land and the North-west Ter- 
ritories, and coldly discouraging to the plan of federal union. It 
was Cardwell and Carnarvon, not Bulwer-Lytton, who understood 
the essential connection between the west and Confederation. It 
was Cardwell and Carnarvon who sensibly realized that if Great 
Britain wished to get rid of some of her burdens in North America, 
she must help to found a British American state which was strong 
enough to bear them. From the moment when the new Confedera- 
tion scheme was first broached in 1864, Cardwell, and later Carnar- 
von, supported it with conviction and vigour. 

British encouragement was much stronger in 1864 than it had 
been in 1858. And so also, in the eyes of Canadians, was pressure from 
the United States. The increasing weight of this negative influence, 
of which British Americans were becoming more and more anxiously 
conscious during the early 1860's, is attributable largely to the 
American Civil War. The danger of the encroachment of American 
settlement and exploitation on the tiny British outposts in the north- 
west was much as it had been a few years before; it may, indeed, 
have been developing a little more slowly, as a result, in part, of 
the republic’s concentration on its own desperate domestic struggle. 
But there was no real reason for assurance here; and there was 
much cause for disquiet elsewhere. The special peril which 
threatened Rupert’s Land and the new colonies on the Pacific 
coast might not have increased very noticeably; but the general 
danger facing British North America as a whole was greater than 
any of its citizens then living could remember its ever having been 
before. It is here, perhaps, that we touch upon one of the greatest, 
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if not the greatest of the differences between the situation of 1858 
and that of 1864. The Crimean enlistment controversy of 1856 had 
produced a short, sharp explosion of American annoyance; but the 
Civil War led to a steady and ominous deterioration of the relations 
between the United Kingdom and the United States. 

British North America was inevitably involved in this mounting 
antagonism, either directly through the breaches of neutrality which 
the United States alleged she had committed, or indirectly through 
the controversies which arose between the United Kingdom and 
the republic. The Trent incident, which led John A. Macdonald to 
propose a militia force of one hundred thousand men for Canada 
alone, provoked the first of these angry quarrels; but the Trent 
incident, for all its seriousness, occurred early, when the hands of 
the North were more than full and when the outcome of the struggle 
was still far from certain. In June, 1864, when the Canadian coali- 
tion Government was formed and when the battle of Gettysburg 
was nearly a year in the past, the situation had greatly changed. 
It had changed still more by the autumn of the same year, when a 
handful of Confederate soldiers launched, from the Province of 
Canada, their stupid and ineffective raid upon the town of St. 
Albans in Vermont. By that time the United States was ready and 
eager for reprisals. It announced the abrogation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty with British North America; it threatened—and, in the cir- 
cumstances, no more sinister threat could have been imagined—to 
suspend the Rush-Bagot agreement limiting naval armaments on the 
Great Lakes. 

It is easy to exaggerate the influence of the American Civil War 
upon the movement for Canadian Confederation. It is easy, in par- 
ticular, to overestimate the effects of the St. Albans Raid. The coali- 
tion Government of June, 1864, was formed and its purpose declared 
in direct response to a domestic, not an international, crisis. The 
Quebec Conference, which laid the bases of the federal constitution, 
met nine days before the St. Albans Raid occurred and the British 
government's favourable attitude to Confederation had been de- 
cided upon even earlier. The American Civil War did not inspire 
the Canadian desire for constitutional reform or the British wish for 
retrenchment; but it did help to give both amplitude and urgency 
to the Anglo-Canadian plans for achieving their objectives. For both 
Canadians and British it was not enough to do a little constitutional 
tinkering and make a few budget cuts. They had to build a nation. 
And their nation had to be built in the midst of a great war which 
had convulsed the North American continent and threatened to 
embroil the English-speaking world. 


REVIEWS 


New Books in American History 


EZIO CAPPADOCIA 


THE BOOKS under discussion do not conform to any single category or classi- 
fication. Only one volume, British Essays in American History (see Biblio- 
graphy, p. 239), spans the course of American history, while the others, with 
the exception of the Kennan volume, are primarily biographical and institu- 
tional studies. If these volumes have a basic theme, it is a concern with the 
slow process of adjustment made by men and institutions to the demands 
of industrial America. 

The seventeen essays by British historians cover every important phase 
of American history which the editors considered to be of special interest 
and value to British readers. Since the essays are meant for both students 
and general readers, they are not the product of special research and are 
for the most part solid if pedestrian efforts with whose general approach one 
cannot quarrel. The contributors range from well-known commentators on 
the American scene, such as D. W. Brogan, whose analysis of American 
liberalism today has the charm, wit, and perception expected of him, to Mr. 
C. P. Hill, one of the editors (Senior History Master, Bristol Grammar School) 
whose account of Jackson, Bryan, and Wilson as American radicals is a 
standard presentation. Of special interest are the essays of Max Beloff, 
“American Foreign Policy and World Power, 1871-1956,” and Henry Pelling, 
“The Rise of American Labour.” 

Some of the contributors not only have little to add to what is already known, 
but in some cases overlook important aspects of the problem with which they 
are dealing. Mr. Alan Conway’s “America Half Brother of the World” is a 
competent discussion of immigration and its problems. Yet, while he notes 
the existence of xenophobia and ultra-Americanism in the 1790’s and the 
nativism of the Know-Nothing movement in the 1850's, he does not give 
proper emphasis to the American Anglo-Saxon racism of the 1890's. His com- 
ment on the literacy test to bar immigration is perhaps revealing. He notes that 
the remedy was after all in the hands of a would-be immigrant’s government 
“which could ensure that its people attained a higher standard of literacy 
before emigrating to the United States” (p. 259). But since the advocates 
of the literacy test were in effect deliberately creating a discriminatory wall 
against those immigrants from Southern and Eastern Europe who after 1880 
made up the bulk of immigration, it would seem that Mr. Conway does not 
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really examine the framework of the le 
face value the claims of its proponents. 

While no essay deals specifically with Anglo-American relationships, the 
peculiar advantage of this collection is that the authors make constant com- 
parisons between American and English developments. For example, Mr. Hill 
notes the difference in the two radical traditions, while R. H. Pear stresses 
the difference that is found in the political party structures of the two countries, 

This collection does serve the purpose for which it was intended; that is, 
to show that in British universities today the history of the United States is 
no longer neglected. The reader joins with the editors in their hope that the 
essays will encourage further study. 

A series that is invaluable to teachers and students of history is the Anvil 
collection published by Van Nostrand under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessor Louis Snyder. The first half of each volume consists of a survey of the 
subject by a recognized authority. The rest is made up of primary sources. Of 
the two books available for review that of Professor Fred Shannon is an im- 
portant volume. Professor Shannon, who has written extensively on the history 
of American agriculture, gives a glimpse of the farmers’ movement from the 
time of the Indian attack on the James River settlers in 1664 to the time of 
the unsuccessful efforts of the southern tenant farmers to form a union in the 
1930's. He notes that there has not been a full length account of the farmers’ 
movements written from a strictly historical point of view. While his hundred- 
page introduction and the documents he has selected do not fill the gap, this 
small volume does give a brief but useful outline of the whole period. 

The Basic Documents in United States Foreign Policy does not have the 
customary long introduction. It merely consists of abridged documents. The 
first given is the Declaration of Independence, the last the Eisenhower Doctrine. 
The only value of such a collection is the possibility that it may lead under- 
graduates to examine the complete document when they are writing essays on 
foreign policy. 

The momentous economic, political, and social developments that took place 
in the United States between 1865 and 1915 have been differently interpreted. 
The accepted liberal Progressive analysis of the industrial giants as “robber 
barons” has been condemned for its tendency to produce a dangerous cynicism 
conducive to the undermining of American ideals. The historians who are 
writing the history of the great corporations are trying to replace the image 
of the “robber barons” with that of “industrial statesmen.” This effort is 
indicative of the conservative temper of our cold war era. 

The two volumes that cover this period, Leonard D. White’s, The Republican 
Era: 1869-1901, and Samuel P. Hays’, The Response to Industrialism, 1885- 
1914, do not approach the subject along the lines of the familiar debate just 
cited. Professor White’s volume is the fourth in his excellent study of American 
administrative history. (The other three volumes dealt with the Federalists, 
the Jeffersonians, and the Jacksonians.) The years covered in this volume were 
indeed crucial for administrative history. The civil service payroll increased 
from 53,000 in 1871 to 256,000 in 1901. The era began with copy-clerks and 
ended at the dawning of the age of technicians. In the 1880's a future 
President, Chester Arthur, received $140,000 a year as part of the fines given 
to the custom house officers in New York City. 


In discussing the institutions of government during the Republican Era the 


gislation. He is content to accept at 
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author deals with two themes, the relationship of Congress to the President in 
their réle vis-a-vis the administrative system, and the beginning of reform of 
the civil service in 1883. His analysis of the political climate under Grant when 
the Presidency was at its lowest moral level is devastating in its effectiveness. 
The well-known scandals are given brief but telling treatment. The approach 
is never polemic. He lets the devils of the piece speak for themselves. Neither 
Grant nor any of his successors in the period under discussion saw themselves 
as the actual chief executives. The President did not exercise any initiative 
or creative influence with respect to the administrative system. Congress 
played the dominant réle. 

Professor White discusses the organization, functions, problems, and personnel 
of every department of government. The theme that runs through his analysis 
is the pervading and corrupting influence of political patronage as well as 
the absence of interest in or understanding of administrative doctrine. 

The thirty year period covered by Professor White saw the constant 
struggle not only between Congress and the President for power, but also 
between politicians and reformers over the introduction of the merit system 
to the civil service. When in 1880 the Republican party convention adopted 
a reform plank, a delegate asked “What are we here for, if not to get offices?” 
This cry unlike the cry for reform could evoke a responsive chord from the 
assembled politicians. 

The author details the struggle that culminated in the Act of 1883 which he 
calls the “fundamental turning point” in the history of the federal adminis- 
trative system although only 14,000 out of 100,000 employees were covered by 
the Act. He also traces the contribution made by Teddy Roosevelt as Civil 
Service Commissioner in enforcing the Act and ensuring the political neu- 
trality of the service. 

Readers of Professor White’s previous volumes are already familiar with 
his ability to make administrative history lively and engrossing. Given the 
complex developments during the era, his volume is another remarkable 
achievement. Perhaps the nature of the study precludes a discussion of 
political history, but the reader is left asking for more information on a 
number of points. The patronage-hungry politicians were not the only 
opponents of civil service reform. What of the Populists’ opposition? Nothing 
is said concerning the nature of their objections, their fear that the merit 
system could easily become the preserve of university-trained people. Not- 
withstanding any minor criticism that might be made, we should be grateful 
to Professor White for enlightening us so effectively on the subject of adminis- 
trative history. By 1901 the essential foundation for drastic changes in public 
administration had been laid. “Far reaching transformations were to follow” 
(p. 396). Unfortunately, the untimely death of Professor White has deprived 
us of his guidance into American administrative history of the twentieth 
century. 

A different aspect of the post-Civil War era is discussed by Professor Hays, 
who is concerned with the response to industrialism between 1885 and 1914. 
He attacks those historians who have viewed the period as a quarrel between 
the haves and the have-nots, and stresses that “the desire to create wealth 
reienng all Americans” (p. 20). He admits that there was a shocking gap 

tween the rich and the poor, between the American dream and reality, 
and that the depression led to increasing discontent among both farmers and 
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workers. But he argues that the urban reform movement among the workers, 
although it lay in the tradition of rural reform, was hostile to agrarian 
populism. The urban-rural conflicts were “as strong, if not stronger than the 
hostility towards corporate wealth” (p. 189). Moreover, the growth of labour 
unions created fears “almost as great” as did the rise of corporate power, 
Consequently he rejects the Populist-Progressive view that the main theme 
of the age was the people’s attack on corporate wealth. He does so because 
he finds it difficult to ascertain who the “people” were. The rural people were 
shocked by the urban people, of whom 40 per cent in 1900 were immigrants 
whose language, custom, religion, and politics differed from theirs. The 
Protestant nativist movements were given impetus by the depression and their 
racialism was fed by the Social Darwinists. Hence the gap among the people 
was not merely one of farmers versus urban workers, but also one of natives 
versus immigrants. 

The author's insistence that the people of the Populist-Progressive “myth” 
did not exist demands a re-examination of the reformers’ assumptions. Yet his 
argument that the struggle was not one of haves versus have-nots is open to 
question. Does it matter very much that the goals of the opponents of corporate 
wealth were different and often conflicting, if they all viewed the corporations 
as a common enemy, and if all agreed, as the author notes, “on the means of 
action but not on the ends”? (p. 142). It is impossible to quarrel with the 
author’s conclusion that the angry reactions to industrialism among the various 
segments of the population were different and confused, but more than 
this brief and well-written contribution to the “Chicago History of American 
Civilization” is required to set aside the older interpretation of the haves 
versus the have-nots. 

The most significant fact about the immigrants—who constituted the largest 
number of the have-nots in the urban centres—was their Catholicism, which, 
with the growing urbanism, played an increasingly important réle in American 
life. Today 80 per cent of all Catholics live in cities. To many secular liberals, 
Catholicism is theoretically out of place in American life. The Church’s views 
on such matters as public support for private schools is seen as an encroach- 
ment on the principle of separation of church and state. Two of our books 
deal with the position of Catholicism in American life. One sketches briefly 
the history of the Catholic Church in America, while the other seeks to find 
whether Catholicism and American democracy are theoretically incompatible. 
Monsignor Ellis traces the persecution of the small number of essentially 
English Catholics in the early settlements. He also shows how persecution 
gradually gave way to toleration, although they remained a suspect minority. 
Suspicion and antagonism increased as Irish immigration gave to the Church 
a foreign colouration and eventually led to the nativist violence of the Know- 
Nothings. Immigrants soon learned to make effective use of the ballot for 
redress of grievances, and by 1852 their allegiance to the Democratic party 
became an established fact. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century the Church was presented with 
the task of americanizing and urbanizing the mass of Catholic immigration 
from southern and eastern Europe. The fact that the working class in America 
unlike that of Catholic Europe was not alienated from the Church is a tribute 
to the social awareness of members of the hierarchy. The effectiveness of the 
Church as a force for acculturation to the American scene was later demon- 
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strated in a statement made by the Secretary of War, who estimated that six 
months after the United States entered the First World War Roman Catholics 
constituted 35 per cent of the armed forces although they comprised only 
15 per cent of the population. 

Many important problems are merely indicated and not explained by the 
author. He gives an inadequate account of the very crucial controversy known 
as the “Americanist heresy,” and while he mentions the division that existed 
early in the nineteenth century between the older French bishops and the 
newer Irish, he overlooks almost completely the problem created by the later 
Irish ascendancy. Whereas immigrants have now achieved positions of im- 
portance in political organizations because of the democratic nature of political 
parties, they have not attained similar heights in the Catholic hierarchy which 
is still predominantly Irish. The author says nothing of the Catholic German 
Aid Society whose leader, Peter Paul Cahensly, opposed the americanizing 
influence of the bishops and who wanted the Church in America to be 
organized on the principle of nationality. 

Monsignor Ellis is aware of the unusual dichotomy presented in the fact 
that although the Church in America is materially prosperous, its contribution 
to thought and culture has been meagre. He speaks of its non-intellectual and 
even anti-intellectual atmosphere, and even if this fact can be partly explained 
by the prevailing non-intellectual climate in North America, he considers it 
to be the most serious weakness of American Catholicism. First-generation 
Americans were more concerned with entering professions that would assure 
them of more immediate economic success than could be achieved from 
intellectual pursuits. The author could also have pointed out that until very 
recently only one of the present bishops had parents who were college 
educated. Monsignor Ellis says that discrimination remains even though it 
is now more subtly exercised. He notes that Catholics have not attained to 
national leadership in proportion to their number. Even in politics, only four- 
teen Catholics since 1789 have been members of the Cabinet, usually in 
minor positions such as that of Postmaster General. Of these fourteen, ten 
served after 1933. 

The author avoids any discussion of the Catholic support of Franco and 
says nothing of McCarthyism. He merely states that American Catholics can 
no more be blamed for the policies of Franco than can American Calvinists 
for those of South African supporters of apartheid. The Church, he insists, 
cannot be blamed for the antics of private Catholic groups, any more than 
American Protestants can be held to account for the strange behaviour of 
snake-charmers in Tennessee. 

Monsignor Ellis could have pointed out that the last decade has witnessed 
a marked change in the position of the Church in the mainstream of American 
life. The Vatican’s opposition to Communism has meant that the Church has 
been able to take a leading réle in the cold war and no group within the 
country has been able to question its loyalty or motives. This fact has dis- 
comfited liberals who find themselves fighting one enemy—Communism—while 
allied or co-existing with another—Catholicism. 

The impact of Catholicism on every phase of American life still remains 
to be written. Monsignor Ellis has given us a suggestive outline that does 


honour to that remarkably well-organized series, “The Chicago History of 
American Civilization.” 
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Professor Shields’ volume is in effect a long elaboration of Monsignor Ellis’ 
statement that while American Catholicism cannot conform to the national 
religious ethos—which he considers to be non-denominational, personal, and in- 
strumental—it entails “no necessary conflict” with the country’s institutions, 
especially with the tenets of democracy as its political philosophy. He writes 
neither as a Catholic nor as an anti-Catholic but as a democrat who is dis- 
turbed by the evil of anti-Catholicism and wants to find a cure for it: “I 
believe I have found one.” He finds the cure in the acceptance of the con- 
clusion which he has reached. His conclusion is that nothing in democratic 
theory or practice does violence to Catholic beliefs or principles, and that if 
there seem to be any differences, they are merely a matter of semantic con- 
fusion. 

Professor Shields arrives at his cure after a persistent and often confused 
attack on liberalism which he considers to be as distinct from democracy as 
from Catholicism. The American liberals whom he castigates for their elitist 
convictions are the Federalists, who inflicted judicial review on the country, 
and Thoreau. He mentions no one else, while the Democrats are the Jeffer- 
sonians, the Jacksonians, the Populists, the Progressives, and presumably 
the New Dealers. In fact, the author writes as if he were addressing his 
friends in the California Democratic party of which he is an active member. 
His treatment of the historical development of liberalism and democracy is 
often elementary and he seems to be unaware of the fact that there is such 
a thing as liberal democracy. The people whose anti-Catholicism he seeks 
to remedy can scarcely be described as being merely Liberal and not demo- 
cratic. He argues that liberalism outlived its usefulness long ago; and he is 
somewhat amazed that it still has a stronghold in America, because it was 
a philosophy for the “talented middle class,” a class “now extinct” in the United 
States (p. 151). He sees liberalism in terms of the Enlightenment only and 
states that in the three cardinal Democratic doctrines of popular sovereignty, 
political equality, and majority rule, liberalism is opposed to democracy and 
Catholicism. Since democracy, unlike Catholicism and liberalism, has modest 

retensions and does not try to be a rival religion, both Catholicism and 
iberalism can co-exist in a democratic society if neither claims that its 
beliefs are the only ones tenable to that society. 

The book deals with the question of Catholicism and American democracy 
at a theoretical level only. It is questionable, however, whether Professor 
Shields’ cure for the evil of anti-Catholicism can be at all efficacious for those 
for whom the book is intended, namely the members of local community 
groups who meet to discuss current problems. His attack on liberalism promises 
more than it fulfils. This study will hardly allay the fears of those who share 
the myopia of Mr. Paul Blanshard. It is more valuable as a volume for use in 
classroom discussion of political theory than as a handbook for the consideration 
of day-to-day problems in American life. In this respect one can only hope 
that Professor Shields will do more valuable work within the Democratic party. 

The Roman Catholics have not been the only religious group to encounter 
resistance from the Protestant majority. The Mormons, a distinctive offshoot 
from the Protestants, slowly and not without violence, reached a level of 
national recognition and acceptance. Their tenacity and dedication enabled 
a handful of troubled and persecuted people to overcome opposition until 
they went to Utah where they became the dominant group. Whereas the 
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Catholic immigrant went to the cities and had to struggle against the preju- 
dices and opposition of older groups, the Mormons, once they reached Utah, 
were the older group and enjoyed the prestige and power that accompanies 
that privileged position. 

An excellent introduction to the history of the Mormons, their beliefs, their 
organization, and their present status can be found in Professor O’Dea’s 
volume. He sees Mormonism as a typical and yet different but legitimate pro- 
duct of the intensified religious atmosphere in western New York state during 
the 1830’s—an answer to the religious confusion and contentions of that region. 
A sympathetic but detached observer, he does not indulge in the fruitless task 
of endeavouring to fathom the psychopathology of men who claim to have 
seen visions. Anyone who does not accept Joseph Smith’s views of 1830 as 
divine revelation must either assume the position of a sceptic and see the whole 
process as the result of abnormal psychology or accept Smith as a normal man 
whose religious experiences and circumstances led him to prophecy and 
leadership. The author accepts this latter interpretation. 

Professor O’Dea devotes five chapters to the historical development of the 
Mormons. He traces their troubles with heretics and non-believers, and shows 
how their practice of polygamy caused them to be stigmatized as peculiar 
and separate. He discusses their migration to Utah in 1847 and their establish- 
ment of the New Zion of the elect under the brilliant leadership of Brigham 
Young, who became their leader after the bloodshed in Illinois and the 
murder of Joseph Smith. Utah entered the Union in 1896, but the cherished 
practice of polygamy was sacrificed on the altar of political compromise with 
the rest of the country. 

The author sets forth the religious values of Mormonism which he describes 
as “creative eclecticism” (p. 125). He notes the peculiar combination of 
trinitarianism and anti-trinitarianism, secular progress and evangelical en- 
thusiasm, the repudiation of the effects of original sin but not the concept of 
sin. The basic principles of their theology are freedom, rationality, self-im- 
provement. The line between the secular and the sacred is obliterated through 
the theology of utility. Professor O’Dea cannot decide whether Mormonism 
represents a further secularization of Protestantism, whose morality it shares 
with the exception of marriage, or whether it is a “sacralization of secular 
optimism” (p. 154). 

A sociologist at Fordham University, Professor O’Dea is particularly inter- 
ested in the social institutions and the concept of church and state and its 
workings in Utah. He analyses the complicated church organization, its famous 
welfare plan and notes that in the social institutions there is a “democracy of 
participation and an oligarchy of decision-making and command” (p. 165). 
In politics the Mormon leaders belong to the conservative wing of the Re- 
publican party, and while they are the advocates of an unlimited church, they 
are also the defenders of a limited state. 

In evaluating the position of Mormonism today, the author stresses that it 
faces dangers not, as in the past, from opposition but from its own success. 
Never before has it had to face the problems of “ultimate success and long- 
term prosperity” (p. 261). The main source of conflict comes from secular 
thought, and is centred on education. The clash is one of “education versus 
apostacy.” The questioning intellectuals cause difficulties for the conservative 
Church leaders. The social scientists who appeal to the liberal youth are far 
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more dangerous than the scientists. Professor O’Dea is convinced that Mormon 
leaders have not yet faced the implications of an industrial society. He reminds 
us, however, that strains and conflicts are signs and sources of vitality. 

The Mormons can certainly be recommended to anyone who wishes to be 
more informed on all important aspects of a remarkable people. Professor 
O’Dea neither scoffs nor defends. For a sociologist he is also remarkably free 
from interview-ridden analysis and statistical tables. His study of the Mormons 
is superior to those made by Monsignor Ellis and Professor Shields on the 
Catholic Church in America. 

The biographical studies under discussion ‘eal with the lives of three 
twentieth-century leaders of the Democratic party. Wilson and Roosevelt 
became presidents and have remained the objects of hosannas from p 
spokesmen, while Al Smith, who was embittered and disillusioned by the 
crushing defeat of 1928, has been left in the limbo of the forgotten. The 
different social backgrounds of the three men reflect the heterogeneous nature 
of what Brogan calls “that old political holding company,” the Democratic 
party. The Episcopalian aristocrat of the Hudson, the brilliant Presbyterian 
academician, and the resourceful political genius from New York City had 
little in common. Yet they all became spokesmen for American liberalism. 

The studies by Mr. Walworth, Professor Tugwell, and Professor Handlin 
are not on the same scale. The two-volume biography of Wilson is a com- 
prehensive picture of every phase of his life by a non-professional historian. 
That of Roosevelt is more in the nature of a general analysis of political 
behaviour by an admirer and former assistant, and the much briefer volume 
on Al Smith is a suggestive interpretation by un expert on immigrants and 
their problems. 

The career of Wilson, and especially that phase of it that deals with the 
peacemaking of 1919, has been the object of a great deal of attention. The 
disillusionment that followed the Versailles treaty and the bitter diatribes of 
liberals against Wilson have gradually been replaced by a more sympathetic 
understanding of the man and the difficulties he had to face. Mr. Walworth 
has encompassed the whole of Wilson’s career ir these two volumes to which 
he has devoted ten years of his life. He has con: .Jted the sources available to 
the former students of Wilson’s life as well as the memoirs of relatives and 
friends. He has made excellent use of the records of the secret conclaves of 
the Big Four kept by the important interpreter Paul Mantoux and published 
two years ago. In all his research, Mr. Walworth has been careful, diligent, 
and painstaking. 

The author's portrait of Wilson’s public life is not, however, appreciably 
different from that with which students of American history are familiar. The 
man of vigorous will and inflexible principle, the stern and unbending Pres- 
byterian idealist, who identified his causes with those of the Almighty and 
consequently considered all opposition sinful, is not particularly novel. Mr. 
Walworth reinforces this stereotype by interpreting Wilson first as an American 
prophet, and later as a world prophet. 

Wilson’s own language certainly gives a great deal of plausibility to this 
interpretation. The man who during the first months of his first administration 
could declare that he would not cry “peace” “as long as there is sin and 
wrong in the world” (p. 344) was bound to find life in a sinful universe quite 
miserable. Among the European leaders he saw only Philistines and Pharisees, 
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and in 1923 he warned his fellow countrymen that he had seen “fools resist 
Providence before,” but he had also seen their destruction. 

In spite of these and many similar quotations, it seems that Mr. Walworth’s 
determination to stress the theme of prophet is not always justified. He does 
underline young Wilson’s religious background, the “emotional intensity” of 
his religious experience and his “ferocious devotion” to a Scotch-Presbyterian 
God. Yet to refer nearly always to Wilson after 1902 when he became president 
of Princeton as “the prophet” seems unwarranted. It is “the prophet” who is 
angry, because in his battle with Dean West and the trustees at Princeton he 
could not give effect to “the will of God for Princeton” (p. 115). As candidate 
for Governor of New Jersey Walworth writes of “the fervor of the stampedin 
prophet” who illuminated the issues “with the fire of exalted prophecy” 
(p. 178). When Wilson was rescued from a difficult position with Mexico after 
the Vera Cruz affair, Mr. Walworth writes that “the prophet’s God did not for- 
sake him” (p. 374). (God presumably intervened in the form of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile.) When Wilson issued a call to arms, he brought “his national 
congregation into the shadow of the cross” (II, 122). The reader soon feels 
that Mr. Walworth has become a captive of his own imagery. 

Since he is dealing with the whole of Wilson’s life, Mr. Walworth devotes 
considerable attention to Wilson’s youth, his student days at Princeton, his 
teaching at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan, and later Princeton where the popular 
professor of politics soon became president. He brings out Wilson’s lighter 
side, his humour, powers of mimicry, and his family relationships. 

Mr. Walworth discusses the governorship of New Jersey, the wooing of 
William Jennings Bryan, who referred to Wilson’s break with the conservative 
Colonel Harvey as “the best modern example of Saul of Tarsus” (p. 216), 
and the nomination for the Presidency. He stresses the Progressive note of 
Wilson’s governorship, and points out that he was so aware of the dangers 
facing liberals that he felt the desk of every reformer needed a sign reading 
“DON’T BE A DAMN FOOL.” 

Woodrow Wilson belongs to that growing category of dedicated politicians 
who are essentially preachers of crusades; men who give their followers a 
vision and are contemptuous of their opponents’ views. As President, Wilson 
asserted his leadership, appearing in person to address Congress and keeping 
in close touch with Democratic leaders. Yet in his volume on Congressional 
Government, he had written that congress was the “central and predominant 
power” of the American system. Wilson was instrumental in bringing together 
the first caucus of Democratic Senators. The New Freedom did not, as Mr. 
Walworth claims, lead a groping people toward political salvation. Its moral- 
istic tone and agrarian basis failed to come to grips with the problems pre- 
sented by an industrial America. In many ways the New Freedom represented 
the politics of nostalgia—what Theodore Roosevelt called Rural Toryism. 
Wilson turned down such proposals as a farm mortgage credit system and 
child labour legislation. It was not until 1916, when he had to run for re- 
election, that Wilson was willing to accept these measures. 

The tragedy of Wilson’s career was his lack of preparedness in the field of 
foreign policy. Before he became President, he had shown little interest in 
international relations. His Secretary of State, William Jennings Bryan, was 
even more woefully unprepared. According to Mr. Walworth, only Bryan and 
a golf-ball could lead Wilson to swear. The American diplomatic corps was 
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inadequate and often incompetent. The President distrusted the Anglophilism 
of Ambassador Page and called an “ass” and an “idiot” (II, 22 n.) the am- 
bassador to the crucial post in Berlin, James W. Gerard—whom he had 
appointed in ———- for his contributions to the Democratic campaign fund. 
He considered Bryan’s successor, Lansing, to be “stupid” (II, 185), and the 
Democratic members of the powerful Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
to be “a rum lot” (II, 209 n.). 

Mr. Walworth adds little to our knowledge of Wilson’s leadership before 
and during American participation in the war. In order to lead a united and 
enthusiastic people, he had to suffer the rantings and ravings of Teddy 
Roosevelt’s wounded ego as well as other similar sabre rattlers who did not 
have the burden of responsibility. The author speaks eloquently of Wilson's 
liberal gospel of the Fourteen Points, “a bold projection of American philosoph 
in World affairs,” and of his efforts to win the peace at Versailles. Mr. Wal- 
worth goes over the familiar problems connected with peacemaking in 1919, 
the bitter clashes with Lloyd George and Clemenceau, the inevitable com- 
promises and disillusionments. The flaws in Wilson’s character are all stressed— 
the dream of the ideal, the tendency to consider all opposition as “sinful,” 
and an inability to compromise gracefully. He also notes the nature of the 
opposition that Wilson was to encounter from his Republican opponents, 
Roosevelt and Senator Lodge. The former told Senator Beveridge (Republican, 
Indiana): “I am for saying with a bland smile whatever Nationalism demands” 
(II, 209 n.), while the latter, in order to strengthen the British position was 
informing that government, through the veter: n diplomat Henry White, of 
the Republicans vengeful attitude towards Wilson. 

The rejection of the prophet and his work first by the “sinners of the 
Senate” (p. 375), and later by the people saddened Wilson, although his 
stubborn refusal to accept any reservations in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations helped to pull down the temple. Mr. Walworth’s long description of 
Wilson’s illness, and the paralysis of the executive branch of government at 
a time when vigorous leadership was necessary, underscores the confusion 
that surrounds Presidential disability. 

The extent to which by 1920 Wilson had become an “egocentric prophet” 
out of touch with political realities is astounding. He made the incredibly 
absurd suggestion that the Senators who had voted against the League of 
Nations should resign and make the Treaty a referendum in their campaign 
for re-election. He considered the candidacy of Governor James Cox of Ohio 
for the Democratic nomination to be a joke, and he even entertained the 
thought of running for a third term. In the elections of 1920 he was convinced 
that the Democratic ticket of Cox and Franklin Delano Roosevelt would win. 
Their defeat did not shake his conviction in the immortality of his ideas. He 
did not consider the American people ready to follow him in the pursuit of a 
noble goal, but he never lost faith in them. In the long run, he said, the people 
“do the right thing.” 

Former President Herbert Hoover has written a paean to the “evangelistic 
idealism” of Wilson and the “ordeal” which this idealism was to undergo in 
Europe. Mr. Hoover writes as a fervent admirer of Wilson under whom he 
served as Director-General of the relief organization in Europe. He presents the 
tragedy of Wilson as an irreconcilable conflict between American idealism, as 
personified by the President, and the “shapes of evil inherent in the Old World 
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system,” as personified by cynical European politicians. He believes, absurd 
though it may sound to us, that to match Europeans in power politics, and to 
enjoy the same continuity of skilled diplomatic staff, the Americans would 
on to be something other than “a free people as we conceive it” (p. 77). 

Mr. Hoover's presentation of the negotiations at Versailles as a clash between 
American good and European evil is not new, but he does throw new light 
on the American efforts to lift the food blockade after the Armistice. He 
speaks of the “insensate, wicked action” of the Allies, especially the French, 
when on December 31, 1918, they applied a tighter blockade that was to 
last four more months, for the purpose of attaining a political objective. In 
his effort to have the blockade lifted, Hoover received the full support of 
Wilson who shared his view that it was morally wrong and conducive to 
undermining the moderate governments set up in Europe. They also agreed 
that the spectre of Communism was a real menace, and that food could be 
used to bolster the anti-Communist movements. But feeding the hungry came 
first. He discusses the help given to the Baltic states and Central Europe. To 
write on this subject Mr. Hoover has had at his disposal the mass of material 
collected in the library that bears his name. He quotes copiously from the 
vast correspondence he had with Wilson and which has not previously been 
made public. 

While Hoover shared Wilson’s “ordeal” in the peacemaking and the Presi- 
dent’s noble aim in establishing the League of Nations, he disagreed with 
the terms of the treaty and objected to putting Article X in the League 
Covenant. He speaks of the horror he felt, when at four o'clock in the morning 
of May 7, 1919, he began reading a copy of the Treaty. He read it through 
and at dawn he went for a walk and accidentally met two other despairing 
men, John Maynard Keynes and General Smuts. They agreed on the tragic 
economic consequences of the Treaty and sought in vain to have its im- 
practicable aspects changed. 

Mr. Hoover's account of what happened to the Treaty in the American 
Senate is not much different from that given by Mr. Walworth. But while 
Hoover believes that Wilson’s October, 1918, request for a Democratic Con- 
gress was the result of Democratic politicians’ pushing him, Mr. Walworth 
notes that as early as June, Wilson had asked his secretary to work out a 
plan to appeal to the country for a sympathetic Congress, because he knew 
that the Republicans were anxious to avenge the defeat of 1916, and because 
he feared Senator Lodge as chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate. Moreover, he expected the electorate to grant him his wish 
because as he put it, the people have “refused me nothing so far” (II, 201). 

Mr. Hoover's book is a valuable document, even if it is wretchedly organized 
and poorly written. The reader must overlook the often repeated error that 
the Holy Alliance was “the first really concrete agreement among nations for 
collective action” (p. 179 n.). He may even be disturbed by the incredibly 
naive approach to the problems of American foreign policy. The general im- 

ression created by Mr. Hoover's account of those troubled days is that the 
igh point of the former President’s life was not his career in Republican 
politics of the 1920's but the work he did in association with Wilson. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was as unlike Wilson, under whose adminis- 
tration he entered national politics, as he was unlike Hoover, whom he 
defeated in 1932. He shared much of Wilson’s idealism but he was also a 
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skilled tactician whose political genius enabled him to compromise on the 
means to be adopted but not on the end to be attained. Unlike Wilson he 
considered politics as the art of the possible, rather than the pursuit of the 
ideal. 

Roosevelt’s life and presidential career have been analysed by detractors 
and admirers; by those who have seen the New Deal as a threat to the 
American way of life with Roosevelt as a would-be dictator; by those who 
saw the New Deal as a salvation for American liberty with Roosevelt as a 
liberal knight in shining armour. Many of his former assistants and advisers 
have written their accounts of those exciting days. Some of them became 
apostate and joined the vocal minority of Roosevelt haters, while others have 
limited themselves to relating experiences they shared with Roosevelt. All of 
these studies, memoirs, and diaries provide the historian with an overwhelm- 
ing mass of Rooseveltiana. 

Mr. Tugwell’s book on Roosevelt does not belong to any of the above cate- 
gories. He has sought to present a “coherent but contained” account of 
Roosevelt's life with the fervent hope of interesting a new generation in the 
life of a man to whom no one of his own generation could be indifferent. Mr. 
Tugwell is an avowed admirer of his hero. He has written a biography of 
Roosevelt, but since he was closely associated with the President as one of 
the original members of the Brains Trust, he has also given his own remi- 
niscences of the New Deal days. Knowing Roosevelt, he writes, was somewhat 
like coming into contact with “destiny itself’—a tremendous unnerving experi- 
ence. 

A central theme in The Democratic Roosevelt is the author's contention 
that Roosevelt remained, even to his closest advisers, somewhat of a mystery. 
He “deliberately concealed” the processes of his walled-up and “extraordinarily 
secretive mind.” Although Tugwell was “very deeply trusted,” even he was 
seldom able to penetrate the mask. Not a philosophic or questioning man, 
Roosevelt was not given to self-examination. At no time did he allow anyone 
to know his “inner life.” Even in politics those around him had to guess what 
he intended because he almost never told them. 

Tugwell also stresses that Roosevelt matured late, but that he had a 
phenomenal capacity for growth. Even when he became Governor of New 
York in 1928 at the age of 46, he “was not yet a finished product” (p. 147). 
And while he was an apt pupil during Brains Trust discussions, he knew 
what he wanted: “He absorbed information unconsciously, he smelled the 
truth as the crowds saw it; everything he saw and heard taught him lessons.” 
(P. 165.) Roosevelt was a virtuoso in the art of politics, and Mr. Tugwell 
feels that technique in politics can rise to the level of strategy, “when used for 
statesmanlike ends” (p. 35). Roosevelt, he states, would not reject any resort 
which would give him the leverage he needed “to do things he must do.” He 
did not allow “ethical quibbling” to interfere constantly. He would com- 
promise in favour of a type of liberalism which he considered politically 
acceptable, rather than battle blindly for a form he preferred. Tugwell blames 
him for many of his compromises, especially those with the South, and above 
all for abandoning Vice-President Wallace in 1944: “It was the worst bargain 
of all his long line of compromising trades.” (P. 652.) 

Tugwell makes some interesting comments on the relationship between the 
President and his advisers. The author feels that followers must give their 
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complete loyalty and always remember that while they may be useful, they 
are also replaceable. “Nothing stood in his way, no person, no group, and 
especially no theory.” (P. 343.) Tugwell also notes that while the politicians 
around Roosevelt were suspicious of the Brains Trust, its members knew how 
little they really counted in influencing him. Raymond Moley “turned sour” 
and became an apostate. Tugwell, however, in spite of his complaint that: “I 
never won my point, in agriculture or anything else” (p. 231) remained loyal 
and stayed on to serve in Washington and later as Governor of Puerto Rico. 
He was eased out of a position of influence in 1936, because he was con- 
sidered too radical. 

The best part of the book deals with the early days of the New Deal and 
with the clash among Roosevelt’s advisers. Tugwell and Adolph Berle ad- 
vocated a collectivistic approach to the problems of the depression. They 
wanted forthright national planning and the subordination of private interests 
to public ones. Another group led by Brandeis and Frankfurter urged a return 
to the atomistic Progressivism of the Wilsonian days. During the campaign 
of 1932, Roosevelt voiced both views; and while, during the early days of 
the New Deal, he took steps towards some form of planning, by 1934 Roosevelt 
considered Progressive liberalism more politically acceptable. 

Tugwell belongs to that group of American liberals whose thinking, accord- 
ing to Brogan, is coloured by an “if.” “If” only Roosevelt had created a truly 
Liberal party, “if,” that is, he had only shaken himself free from the strangle- 
hold of the South and had united the progressive element in both parties. The 
“Liberal Democrat” is made unhappy by the political schizophrenia that forces 
him into an alliance with Southern politicians. But, given the American 
political party structure, a liberal party of such nature is almost impossible. 
As Brogan argues, in his essay “American Liberalism Today,” every effort to 
rationalize the American party system along doctrinal lines has failed. 

Yet as Judge Rosenmann has revealed and as Mr. Tugwell contends, 
Roosevelt was interested in building such a party, especially in the later 
years of his Presidency. Tugwell argues that Roosevelt was merely using 
the Democratic party, as Teddy Roosevelt had used the Republican party, to 
carry out his own progressivism. He was merely a Democrat of convenience. 
In 1936 he appealed to progressives in both parties, and if a fifth term had 
been possible, Tugwell is confident that he would have run as a progressive. 
The author shows that the Southerners in Congress undermined the New Deal 
and by 1938 when the South, unlike the North and the West, was willing to 
support collective security but not reform, Roosevelt had to abandon the New 
Deal. Tugwell calls Cordell Hull, “dull but vindictive,” and is scathing in his 
denunciations of Jesse Jones’ and Vice-President Garner’s disloyalty to Roose- 
velt. He also makes the interesting revelation that in the summer of 1932 
Roosevelt considered Huey Long and General MacArthur the most dangerous 
men in the country. Tugwell was assigned to keep Long happy. Unfortunately, 
we are not told enough about how he did it. 

The weakest part of the book is the too-brief section dealing with Roose- 
velt as war leader. He does take note of the President’s “curiously ambivalent 
attitude towards the British.” Apparently Roosevelt was amused by Churchill's 
supposed effort to make Washington the British-American headquarters with 
the presumption that Roosevelt had the Empire in his keeping. 

Since this book is written by a well-known and professed admirer of the 
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late President, the blemishes of the hero are noted and the admiration is not 
blind. Curiously little is said, however, as to how the members of that highly 
maligned group, the Brains Trust, actually worked. The whole book is 
primarily concerned with showing the various means by which Roosevelt and 
the American people reached such intimate understanding that while those 
who hated him were many, those who loved him were legion. The book is 
filled with anecdotes about the personalities of the a New Deal. A 
48-page photographic section is a valuable addition to Mr. Tugwell’s im- 
pressive effort to explain the Democratic Roosevelt to a new generation. 

The career of Al Smith, unlike that of Roosevelt, has not been examined 
very carefully by historians. Since Al Smith was a voluble and colourful 
talker, but not a letter writer, the historian has had difficulty in finding im- 
portant personal documents. Moreover, the tendency of biographers has been 
to concentrate on Al Smith’s campaign for the Presidency. His important 
work in the New York legislature has been neglected, while his successful 
governorship of the Empire State has often been treated as a mere prelude to 
the famous campaign of 1928. 

Professor Handlin covers the whole of Al Smith’s career. He shows that while 
Al Smith always remained loyal to Tammany Hall, which was responsible for 
introducing him to politics, he was able to combine political regularity with 
support for industrial and social legislation. Professor Handlin also points out 
that in the years preceding World War I when progressivism was playing a key 
réle in American politics, Smith had little understanding of its philosophy. In 
his capacity as majority leader and later as Speaker of the Assembly, Smith did 
not act on the basis of any social theory or ideology, but adopted a pragmatic 
approach to all problems. A turning point in his career came in March, 1911, 
when a disastrous fire in New York took 143 lives. Henceforth he devoted more 
time to the problems of the urban worker. As governor of New York between 
1918 and 1928, with the exception of the years 1920-2, Al Smith gave the state 
a progressive and vigorous leadership, a sharp contrast to the complacency that 
characterized the decade of Harding and Coolidge. 

Professor Handlin presents Al Smith’s career as a striking example of the 
disparity between the myth and reality of American politics. Al Smith believed 
in the American dream that the White House could be reached from the 
sidewalks of New York as well as from a log cabin. He had this naive faith, 
because in his narrow provincialism he had little awareness of the mentality 
of Protestant rural America. Even after the bitter clash of 1924, when the 
Democratic Convention divided so fiercely over the issues of the Klan and 
prohibition, Al Smith refused to soften his stand on this latter question. And 
although he encountered the religious issue in the gubernatorial campaign of 
1918 which, according to Handlin, “plagued him in every election thereafter” 
(p. 79), he believed “that honesty and integrity would get across to his 
widest audience of all” (pp. 129-30). Professor Handlin does not discuss the 
campaign of 1928. He merely notes that the myth of political equality came 
up against the reality of religious prejudice. 

The author shows compassion in discussing the rather pathetic figure of 
Al Smith after 1928 and especially after his failure to win the Democratic 
nomination in 1932. Al Smith “lost his grip,” he could not understand the 
revolution of the 1930’s. A lonely and embittered man, he joined the ranting 
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chorus of the Liberty League in accusing Roosevelt of subverting American 
liberty. 

lias Handlin feels that the failure of Al Smith to grasp the significance 
of the New Deal was to be found “in the unwillingness of Americans to meet 
the challenge he had posed in 1928 and in 1932” (p. 186). The author 
believes that the question of whether a Roman Catholic could be President 
was evaded by the electorate. From this premise there follow some highly 
questionable conclusions. He argues that because the New Deal in effect 
killed Al Smith and consequently extinguished the American dream that 
anyone could become President, therefore, in the post-war period many 
Catholics turned to McCarthyism while others rebelled against the Demo- 
cratic party and helped to defeat Adlai Stevenson in 1952 and 1956. He sees 
this defeat as an effort on the part of Catholic and Jewish minorities to pay 
back debts they felt had been incurred in 1928 and 1932. Professor Handlin 
notes that in 1928 over 100,000 upstate Republicans in New York who had 
voted for Hoover rather than Smith, switched their votes so as to vote for 
Roosevelt rather than Albert Ottinger, a Jew. But perhaps the author should 
also record that four years later Herbert Lehman was elected governor. 

In spite of these reflections found in the last pages of the book, Mr. Handlin 
has made an excellent contribution to the series, “The Library of American 
Biography,” of which he is the editor. This volume should inspire a definitive 
study of Al Smith whose life is a case history of urban America. 

At various times throughout its history, the Supreme Court has been the 
object of either exaggerated veneration or hysterical vituperation. When the 
Court invalidated New Deal measures, the conservatives saw in its decisions 
the expression of pure wisdom, while liberals condemned the Court for 
expressing the concepts of an outmoded laissez-faire. Recently the critics of the 
Court have been the conservatives. The Southerners have been shocked with its 
ordering of integration in the public school systems of the South, while the 
reactionary element throughout the country has been angered with the Court’s 
actions in the sphere of public liberties. These two groups are now endeavour- 
ing to limit the power of the Court, while liberals are singing its praises. 

The last twenty years of the Court’s history are examined by Professor 
Bernard Schwartz of the New York University Law School. The Court’s famous 
reversal on the New Deal legislation in 1937 constituted, he says, “a veritable 
revolution” in its jurisprudence. The decisions of that year meant a “drastic 
shift” in the balance that had previously existed between the Court and the 
other branches of government. Thereafter the Court adopted a new self- 
restraint, a deference towards the elected representatives. The author shows 
that in its relationship with the other departments of government, the Court—in 
its _—— as arbiter of federalism, in its réle as guardian of the Bill of Rights, 
and in the manner in which its work has been affected by the Second World 
War and the cold war—has followed a logical pattern consistent with the 
bases of the constitutional revolution of 1937. 

The author proves his thesis by examining in detail the many cases covering 
these issues. He quotes at great length from judicial decisions. His most interest- 
ing chapter deals with the Court’s attitude towards civil rights. He discusses 
the famous decision of 1954, Brown versus Board of Education, and points 
out that it was really the first case in which the validity of “separate but equal” 
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doctrine, established by the Court in Plessy versus Ferguson in 1896 to cover 
only transportation, was squarely before the Court in the field of education. 
For those who believe that the Brown decision did not constitute a judicial 
usurpation, the Court was being very reasonable. For those who do not, the 
Court was merely following political pressure. But no amount of reasoning can 
convince the segregationists that the Court’s action did not constitute usur- 
ation. 

- Professor Schwartz has been somewhat premature in his praise of the Court 
for its deference toward Congress. In the Civil Rights cases of 1957 dealing 
with the Communists condemned under the Smith Act, the Court seems once 
again to be concerned not only with the reasonableness of Congressional Acts, 
but also with their rightness. But the author's contention that since the revo- 
lution of 1937 the Court has had a more deferential attitude toward the 
legislative remains valid. He feels that the Justices of the post-1937 Court have 
been in the position of founding fathers to those who will follow them on the 
bench. He is convinced that the greater number of the post-1937 Court’s 
judgments “are bound to become a part of the basic philosophy upon which 
future Courts will act” (p. 368). 

Professor Schwartz believes that constitutional law is more than the preserve 
of the legal profession; hence, he has written with clarity and perception for 
both lawyers and laymen. His balanced and careful conclusion stands in sharp 
contrast to the irresponsible and absurd views expressed by another writer. 
In an hysterical analysis* of the Court since 1937, Miss Gordon suggests that 
its decisions from that date should be declared inapplicable in any proceedings 
to determine the meaning of any part of the Constitution. 

Since his enforced retirement as an active diplomat, George F. Kennan has 
waged a vigorous campaign against what he considers to be the main weak- 
nesses in American foreign policy, legalism, emotionalism, and amateurism. 
His second volume in the projected trilogy of Soviet American Relations, 
1917-1920 underscores these shortcomings. In his first volume he discusses 
the steps by which Russia left the First World War. In the present study he 
examines in detail the confused events that led to the American decision on 
July 6, 1918, to send troops to Russia. 

The question which Kennan discusses is whether there was any real possi- 
bility for Soviet and American co-operation during the first half of 1918. He 
notes that the complex, unstable, and chaotic situation in Russia was little 
understood in Washington. There the government received contradictory 
reports from the Consul General in Moscow, Madden Summers, and a member 
of the Red Cross Commission, Raymond Robbins. The men worked at cross 
purposes and undermined each other. One thought that Bolshevism was the 
product of German agents and was on the wane. The other thought that the 
confidence of the Bolshevik leaders had to be won because they were increasing 
in strength. Moreover, Kennan notes that most of the Western observers in 
Moscow did not know Russian and had to rely on Russian interpreters and 
secretaries. Consequently, they often were unaware of significant declarations 
made by Soviet leaders. 

Kennan is very critical of the Wilsonian approach to the problems of 
American-Soviet relations. Wilson, he writes, had the image of the Russians 


*Rosalie M. Gordon, Nine Men Against America: The Supreme Court and Its 
Attack on American Liberties (New York,1958). 
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as “a simple people, clothed in a peculiar virtue compiled of poverty, helpless- 
ness, and remoteness from worldly success—a mass of mute, suppressed idealists 

yearning for justice, freedom and union with spiritual brothers in the 
West” (pp. 351-2). The administration in Washington was unwilling “to face 
up to the awkward reality of Soviet power” (p. 402). 

The Soviet leaders, on the other hand, had no desire to co-operate with 
anyone. Their policy according to Lenin was “to manceuver, to retreat, to 
bide one’s time.” Kennan speaks of the “sweeping cynicism by which the 
doctrinaire minds of the Russian Communists were guided” in their assessment 
of the psychology of the non-Communist government. They saw only spineless 
puppets and agents of financiers. 

Whatever possibility may have existed for Soviet-American co-operation 
was destroyed by the decision of July 6—a decision which the Allies had been 
prevailing upon Wilson to make. However when he made this decision, he did 
so without consulting them. The handful of American soldiers had scarcely 
landed when the German offensive in the West collapsed and invalidated 
“almost every reason which Wilson had conceived for Americans to be there” 
(p. 470). Hence, long-term relations with Russia were sacrificed for nothing. 
Never in the history of American diplomacy has “so much been paid for so 
little.” 

Mr. Kennan sees the decision to intervene as a failure of American states- 
manship. It revealed the deficiences of the American political system in the 
conducting of foreign policy, and also the distortion of vision in a democratic 
society which is subject to hysteria and militancy. Above all, it reveals the 
shallowness, philosophical and intellectual, of the American approach to 
world problems. He accuses Washington of “pervasive dilettantism” in the 
exercise of foreign policy. He feels that these deficiences still exist. 

Mr. Kennan’s massively documented and yet clearly written volume has 
relevance to contemporary relations with the Communist world. The brand of 
toughness the author considers useful for those who have to deal between 
political entities theoretically desirous of witnessing each other's destruction 
but needing to deal on a day-to-day basis is this: “A combination of humour, 
skepticism, bluntness, patience, dominant despair and subdued hope” (p. 196). 

This volume like its predecessor deserves to be honoured by historians. The 
author has succeeded in his desire to write a book that “can hold meaning 
for the general public as well as for the specialist.” 
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H. C. PORTER 


The Culture of Contemporary Canada. Edited by JuL1an Park. Ithaca: Cornell 
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THis is a collection of twelve essays, very worth-while, handsomely produced 
(with the significant assistance of a grant from the Ford Foundation) and 
edited by Professor Park of the University of Buffalo. All the essays are in- 
formative, with useful bibliographies. Three of them are both informative 
and highly interesting: those by Professor Roy Daniells (“Poetry and the 
Novel”), Professor C. B. Macpherson (“The Social Sciences”), and Professor 
Mason Wade, director of Canadian studies at the University of Rochester, who 
writes on the culture of French Canada. The emphasis is literary, a quarter of 
the book being devoted to literature and literary scholarship—though one of 
the longer essays, by Professor Earl of Queen’s, is concerned with science. 
Canadian historians are given twelve pages in Professor Macpherson’s essay: 
history apparently being considered, for some reason, as a “social” “science”— 
a double slap for poor old Clio, one time doyenne of the humanities, now a 
burlesque queen, down on her luck, given under-the-title billing among a 
mixed bag of economists, sociologists, and other such new-fangled entertainers, 
with an audience of seedy pseudo-scientists alert to summon the purity brigade 
at every deviation from the straight and narrow. One sneeze, and she’s out! 

Architecture and town planning are alloted six pages of text and four plates, 
only one of these being an illustration of a modern building. This is a pity. 
It might have been thought that the houses in which people live, the offices 
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where they work, and the streets through which they travel are more properly 
“cultural” than the paintings some of them hang, the poems some of them 
write, or the flute divertimentos commissioned by the C.B.C.—unless of course 
“culture” is thought to be something decoratively added when all else has been 
accomplished, the fairy on the Christmas tree: an approach which opens wide 
the way for culture-vultures and peddlars of arty gentility, upon whom 
“culture” sits (to misuse an image of T. S. Eliot’s) like a silk hat upon a 
Bradford millionaire. If this be culture, then reach for the guns. A one-night 
stand of Swan Lake at Sudbury does not inevitably conduce to national sweet- 
ness and light; no more does a half-week season at the Maple Leaf Gardens, 
where ice hockey looks better than the Royal Ballet and has proved itself a 
genuine artistic export. (The cultural agreements signed earlier this year 
between the Soviet Union and the United States provided for the exchange 
of weight-lifters as well as of university lecturers.) Again, there are more 
recitals in Toronto than are dreamt of in your Bath and Boston, but the last 
two are “cultured” cities, the former is not, and in assessing the differences, 
architecture would loom large. It is unfortunate that the old houses in Jarvis 
Street, Toronto, whatever the base uses to which they have returned, were 
obviously more distinguished jobs than the newer villas of Rosedale; and 
the rounded and originally rosy Ontario Legislature (however absurd) sets off 
University Avenue more imaginatively than Robert Morris’ coldly grey Shell 
Building. A cold climate needs curves, unless the buildings have the angular 
bravado of Manhattan, where we needs must love the highest when we see it. 
But even so, six pages out of four hundred—1.5 per cent—is selling Canadian 
buildings pretty short. After all, Mr. Morris has recently been awarded the 
gold medal of the British Royal Institute of Architects: so was Frank Darling 
in 1915. Such talents do more for Canadian “culture” than even the “imported 
English organists” discussed by John Beckwith in his section on music. Ex- 
perience in more than one Old Country has shown the dangers of academics’ 
meddling with architecture—there is a sort of inverted Midas touch which kills 
invention as dead as a door nail; but unless they are prepared to get worked 
up about it even Toronto might preserve for the future its post-war air of 
a timid boom town. 

There is one sin of absolute omission in Professor Park’s collection. That is, 
there is no account (only a few passing references) to the work and importance 
of the National Film Board, and the influence in Canada of the documentary 
film-maker John Grierson. Coupled with this, there is nary a mention of the 
cartoon films of the Scots-Canadian Norman McClaren, whose work is better 
known in Europe than many of the items discussed in this volume. Even 
modern artists, it seems—Glenn Gould is another case in point—might have 
to follow in the footsteps of Stephen Leacock and achieve recognition in 


Europe and the United States (or Moscow) before they can count on an 
audience at home. 


Canada, it is often explained to outsiders such as the present reviewer, is very 
modest. To adapt the retort of a former Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
maybe it has a lot to be modest about. But nothing is more annoying than 
unbecoming or inordinate modesty, and the Canadian who pooh-poohs the 
many achievements of his country after spending the odd year or two doing 
graduate work among the fleshpots of Oxbridge or the Ivy League is much 
more irritating than the English boy from the provinces who cultivates a public- 
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school accent, and becomes, as the French tailors say, trés snob, presque cad, 
To thine own self be true was silly advice for Laertes, but it has much to 
recommend it over here. Frank Underhill is quoted in this book as stressing 
an “eternal defensive fear of being ourselves.” R. H. Hubbard, in his essay on 
art, expresses the same thought, only inside out: “Canadians are happily still 
by temperament and training quite incapable of flaunting their nationality. 
Modesty and restraint are deeply ingrained Canadian characteristics.” “Ha 

pily” is perhaps not the right word. The trouble is that modesty can col 
make a landslide into smugness—as distinct from self-assurance, an admirable 
Puritan virtue. And between a timid Canadian and a smug Canadian it would 
indeed be difficult to choose. The historical background to all this is stated by 
most of the contributors: culturewise (to use a seventeenth-century turn of 
phrase) there is the pull from the south, the unity of North America; the pull 
across the Atlantic, the narrowness for the Canadian of that ocean which Oscar 
Wilde thought was “disappointing”; and the internal complication of the unity 
of French Canada, the self-styled “exclusive heir of Athens, Rome and Paris” 
—culturally, writes Professor Wade, “Canada must be both French and English 
if it is not to be American.” But Canadians, like Americans, must draw comfort 
from the fact that (as a Princeton senior has recently expressed it) Europe 
“did have a bit of a head start on us.” It is not necessary for Canadians to 
retain the vices of the English without contracting the virtues of the Americans. 

The stresses and strains in all this are evident. But where, in the mixture, is 
“the new man, the Canadian”? 

The list of learned journals published in Canada, in both the sciences and 
the humanities, mentioned in Professor Park’s collection, is very impressive. 
But if an outsider asks why the most respected newspaper in Toronto is no 
better than the most popular newspaper in Buffalo or Bolton, he is told that 
it is the best in Canada, which doesn’t help much. If he asks why there are 
no weeklies he is told that no one would buy them. To which he suspects 
the answer may be, in the tones of James Agate, “Fudge!”. They probably said 
such things in Lancashire before the Manchester Guardian and in Yorkshire 
before the Post. Look after the newspapers and the “culture” looks after itself. 
A frontier country should produce its crop of cultural gamblers; and the 
Beaverbrook spirit, like charity, might usefully begin at home—once working, 
it could produce a counterbalancing C. P. Scott. In 1938 it may have been 
true that no Canadian novelists were able to dispose of more than a thousand 
copies of their books in Canada, but one wonders just how true that would 
be today. For the great Canadian accomplishment—the fact that in a territory 
larger than that of the United States there lived no more people than in New 
York State—is rapidly withering away. The potential audience may still be small, 
but it’s half as large again as it was in 1945. The note of imminent achievement 
so common just before the War is not one to strike now, when the achievement 
may be escaping in a welter of jeremiads. To be a Canadian in 1958 requires, 
more than ever, courage and a touch of genius. No one expects the Montrealer 
to imitate Punch (as Punch has recently taken to imitating the New Yorker): 
one merely expects a better Montrealer. The Marks Brothers, mentioned in the 
theatre essay, were not the Marx Brothers, and My Fur Lady is not The Music 
Man, which is one reason why it is so diverting, so “off-Broadway”—four 
hundred miles off. You must gamble, and if aces turn out to be up sleeves, 
you are allowed to believe God put them there. 
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That is why such a venture as the paperback New Canadian Library of 
McClelland & Stewart is such a good thing to see. But it must be remembered 
that the public in any country will not respond unless it’s trained and persuaded 
to respond. So far as talent is concerned, the essays in this American sponsored 
volume suggest that Canadians take a perverse delight in thrusting their lights 
under bushels. A trip to the Public Library with the list of authors given by 
Professor Daniells provokes blank expressions on the faces of the echt-Canadian 
assistants. Talent needs sponsors and publicity. Canada may have fewer 
authors than some continents (it also has fewer murders) but the sheer law 
of averages would ensure a quite appreciable native crop; it is 1958, remember, 
not 1938. If Thomas Wolfe, for instance, had not been taken up by a perceptive 
editor and publisher he might never have gotten further than North Carolina. 
Village Hampdens need ferreting out, though grants from the Canada Council 
wouldn’t necessarily help much—mute inglorious Miltons, in the grip of official 
charity, might conceivably become muter. So much about culture—the fact 
is depressing, but true—has nothing to do with anything which is affected one 
way or the other by committees or reports. 

So, Professor Park’s collection is a valuable work of reference; it is hopeful, 
and therefore edifying; and it ought most profitably to give rise to an ago- 
nizing reappraisal or two, even among historians. At any rate the book has 
demonstrated to an outsider—and might convince a Canadian—that a study 
of Canadian culture is far from being a case of the dog that didn’t bark. 


The Cambridge «“New Testament” 


The Renaissance, 1493-1520. Edited by G. R. Porter. Vol. I. Cambridge: 
At the University Press [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited]. 1957. Pp. xxxvi, 532. $7.50. 


CO-OPERATIVE writing, on the plan followed in The New Cambridge Modern 
History, presents formidable problems to both editors and contributors. That 
the general editors are fully aware of them, as was Lord Acton in planning 
the first C.M.H., is abundantly evident from the General Introduction by Sir 
George Clark with which this volume begins. Among these problems are the 
combination of chronological and topical treatment, the avoidance of duplica- 
tion, and a balance in the consideration of the political, military, diplomatic, 
economic, cultural, and religious aspects of history. 

To a greater extent than in the original work, the attempt has been made 
in the new series to present a study of Europe and the Western World as 
a whole, rather than “a collection of separate national histories bound together 
in the same covers.” “When there is a common process affecting a number 
of states or nations, this will provide the theme; but where necessary there 
will be separate chapters or sections for the affairs of nations or groups of 
nations which diverge too markedly to be treated along with others.” 

Thus, in the present volume, following a useful Introduction setting out 
the main themes of European history in the quarter-century under examination, 
there are chapters on the Empire under Maximilian I, the Burgundian Nether- 
lands, France under Charles VIII and Louis XII, the Hispanic Kingdoms, and 
the Ottoman Empire, but chapters of a more general character form the 
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remainder of the book. For example, Hans Baron draws on recent scholarship 
in assessing the significance of the recourse to and adaptation of Italian 
humanist culture by the emerging nations of Northern Europe. The chapter 
on the Church is concerned not only with the réle of the Papacy in Italian life 
and politics, but with the effect of its financial exactions on Europe as a whole, 

The chapter on the arts in Western Europe is, fortunately, not an attempt 
to list artists and their works, but to discuss and illustrate the relation of 
Renaissance painting, and to some extent sculpture and architecture, to their 
mediaeval antecedents and to their social purpose, and to assess the influence 
on them of religious, philosophical, and humanist thought. Art theory is con- 
sidered as a discipline in its own right, concerned with the two problems of 
representation and expression. The section of this chapter on vernacular 
literature suffers from limitations of space and from the attempt to compress 
some discussion of the literatures of a dozen countries into twenty pages. 

Concern with conditions in Europe as a whole inevitably characterizes the 
chapter on International Relations in the West: Diplomacy and War. Both 
the theory and practice of war and of diplomacy are examined, as are the 
attitudes to them of the Church and of the Christian humanists. 

The objectives and achievements of Portugal and Spain in the East and in 
the New World are presented in the light of much modern work in the field 
of trade and colonial administration, while a final nae admirably illustrates 
the progress made in economic history and the use of statistical method since 
the first Cambridge Modern History appeared half a century ago. In dealing 
with the colonial policies of Spain and Portugal as case studies in Mercantilism, 
the effect of the influx of bullion on Spain and on Europe is examined in 
regard to prices, wages, industry, commerce, social relations, diplomacy, and 
international law. 

Some readers may feel that the new volume follows the plan of the older 
one too closely, that the few but perceptive biographical sketches fail to give 
adequate weight to personality, and that essays on different countries and 
various aspects of European history fail to convey a sense of the dynamic 
currents of the time. That, however, would call for a wholly different type 
of historical writing. Keeping in mind the difficulties with which they were 
confronted, one may conclude that, within their terms of reference, the authors, 
through re-examining older interpretations, asking new questions, and using 
new materials and techniques, have succeeded, as the editors hoped they 
would, in presenting “a coherent body of judgments true to the facts” in 
“a standard general history, adapted to the needs of study and teaching in 
our time.” 


A. C. Cooke 
The University of British Columbia 


The Old Régime, 1713-63. Edited by J. O. Lixpsay. Vol. VII. Cambridge: 
At the University Press [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited]. 1957. Pp. xx, 625. $7.50. 


The Cambridge Modern History must have had one of the longest runs for 
its money that any such series ever enjoyed. It is still read; and still referred 
to—even in The New Cambridge Modern History. A superficial comparison of 
the two, on the basis of a single volume, suggests that the original version, or 
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the Old Testament of Lord Acton, is likely to be the more impressive, how- 
ever outdated it has now become. Perhaps it is just that the shadow of Acton 
still presides magisterially over the imposing tomes and the terrible, con- 
centrated prose. Perhaps it is the remembrance of his vast and transient hope 
that this history, to be written by the best minds available, would be “the 
chart and compass for the coming century.” A noble, possibily even arrogant 
hope, and one that the twentieth century has scarcely realized. For surely no 
century has written so much history and at the same time been so con- 
temptuous of it. 

Sir George Clark’s New Testament, now appearing, is unquestionably sent 
forth in a more modest spirit. It is unlikely that he or anyone else expects it 
to be the lodestar of the second half of the century. There has been no effort 
to enlist, in this present volume at least, the services of any but British scholars. 
Presumably it is simply an attempt to summarize the best that is known and 
believed about the European past from the Renaissance to the present. On the 
whole, the encyclopaedic cramming of the original work has been avoided. 
And in a general way, the volume edited by Mrs. Lindsay is as readable as 
such a co-operative and discursive book may be. It reflects an interest in social 
and economic history, too, which was at best still nascent when Acton set 
about his planning. It is not so evidently Britain-centred. No exact com- 
paws are possible between volume VII here and volume VI of the original, 

owever, because the latter covered the whole of the eighteenth century— 

although it left out American affairs and the background and events of the 
French Revolution. The divisions of time chosen by the Clark committee may 
be better, but as Mrs. Lindsay herself points out, 1713 and 1763 are im- 
portant chiefly in a military, diplomatic and political way. The choice of them 
for limits suggests once more that even in this now rather advanced era of 
the New History, a break with the traditional nineteenth-century manner of 
viewing the past is more than any responsible group of historians can happily 
contemplate. 

Given the broken and multiform character of the volume, Mrs. Lindsay’s 
introduction and summary is fairly useful, an honourable attempt at pulling 
everything together. It at least suggests, even if it cannot give, a unity to the 
book. The innovations here, setting this off from the original version, are 
chapters on commerce and manufacture, social classes, the Enlightenment, 
religion, monarchy and administration, the art of war, and so forth. Other 
chapters dealing with the national states, the great wars, and so on, are more 
along the line of those in volume VI (O.T.). Alfred Cobban’s chapter on the 
Enlightenment is an immensely compact, evocative, and sometimes witty 
review. It is partial, and will certainly not be everybody's enlightenment. His 
conclusions are not very favourable to the Enlightenment. Nor do they follow 
the line sketched out by Carl Becker almost three decades ago—which is 
probably just as well, since no one has added anything to Becker and his 
usefulness ought not to be destroyed by plagiarism and supererogation. By 
contrast, R. W. Graves’ chapter on religion, interesting though it is, is so 
allusive and so jammed up with factual information that one’s heart falters 
half-way through. Sir Albert Richardson does his best with the visual arts 
and imaginative literature, writing, as befits a past President of the Royal 
Academy, with a classic dignity, until he, too, begins to feel the pinch of 
space and pitches in headlong with names and those dreadful descriptive 
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summaries you know students will scatter back at you—which really spoils 
the whole effect. Although nothing he does quite measures up to the slightly 
hilarious judgment Mrs. Lindsay vouchsafes in what must be a triumph of 
academic ineptitude: “By the time of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven the 
contribution of German musicians to the civilization of Europe was of first- 
class importance” (p. 65). One should hurriedly put in, however, that despite 
this and despite her unnerving proclivity for writing paragraphs up to three 
pages long, the editor of this volume has contributed sound chapters on 
administration and international relations—even though the organization of 
her book does mean that other people go tramping through this latter field. 
Not to continue singling out various sections in this way, one might perhaps 
just add that the chapters on England (Scotland and Ireland have got rather 
lost) and France seemed especially good. 

Certain organizational practices might be questioned, notably the division 
of the two chapters on the Americas, which seem unnecessarily fractured. But 
then every reader will have his special prejudices and complaints here. No 
bibliography is appended, and possibly a quick look at the books listed in the 
old series will SUsE gest why. Still one has a sneaking suspicion that a good 
critical bibliography is always likely to stand up pretty well. And certainly, 
as it is, no student will take much comfort from the footnote references, such 
as they are. Indeed, they must represent one of the more wholly casual and 
inconsequential uses of this form known to man. One must hope that under- 
graduates will be sternly warned against such a haphazard model. And when 
the late Eric Robson (who has many pertinent and useful things to say about 
war) quotes Frederick the Great via H. A. L. Fisher’s general history, one 
feels that the editor at least should have put her foot down and sent someone 
over to the library to get the proper reference. 

Still, there is no point in being cranky about it. The book contains a lot of 
excellent reading. What it lacks in charm and literary grace, it probably makes 
up for in solidity. Readers may prefer to go to Penfield Roberts and Walter L. 
Dorn for many things in the period, but if they are interested in the Saxon 
Kings of Poland or the Caps and Hats in Sweden, they will do better to refer 
to this book. Acton may have been right: there may be no way to deal with 
modern history save in the co-operative way. But the limitations of this 
particular way, even with so many fine chapters as are here, stare one in the 
face now as they did half a century ago. Surely the general plan Acton con- 
ceived ought to have been left as its own best monument. 


Joun C. Carns 
The University of Toronto 


Canadian 


The Office of Lieutenant-Governor: A Study in Canadian Government and 
Politics. By Joun T. Sayweix. Canadian Government Series, R. MacG. 
Dawson, Editor, no. 9. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 
302. $5.50. 


A SCHOLAR who devotes several years to a neglected institution runs the risk 
of ending up as an apologist for it, and it is to Professor Saywell’s credit that 
his book is not, and does not purport to be, more than a sober consideration of 
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the office of Lieutenant-Governor since Confederation. Certainly the office 
has been more important than is commonly supposed, but equally certainly 
the current general estimate of the Lieutenant-Governor, as a figure of almost 
infinitesimal significance, is substantially accurate. As Professor Saywell says, 
“it must be remembered that an officer who in 1867 probably had more 
influence and power than Queen Victoria has today much less than her 
great-great granddaughter.” 

Yet the Lieutenant-Governor remains an officer of potential importance for, 
as his somewhat stormy history shows, a problem may arise at any time that 
will jerk him out of his constitutional backwater and into the main stream of 
politics. Although he has lost his initial significance as a federal agent, in the 
past “most Lieutenant-Governors took their réle as peace-maker, as a shock- 
absorber between the two governments and political authorities, seriously, and 
within the limits assigned to them did what they could to improve Dominion- 
provincial relations”; they also acquitted themselves well in facilitating the 
development of responsible government in Manitoba and British Columbia, 
when, on occasion, the Lieutenant-Governor was not merely head of the 
state but premier and party whip as well. (The author has little to say of the 
record of the governors of the North-west Territories before 1905.) As repre- 
sentatives of the monarch, Lieutenant-Governors have selected premiers under 
trying circumstances, dismissed ministries, refused dissolutions, and vetoed 
bills, all on a grander scale than would have been tolerated from either the 
Governor General or the monarch during the same period. 

The causes of this activity appear to have turned mainly on a lack of 
sophistication among provincial politicians: “an electorate of a few hundred 
thousand—sometimes less—and a legislature of from thirty to one hundred; 
often weak, ephemeral, and poorly disciplined political parties frequently little 
more than personal factions and usually indistinguishable on any valid grounds; 
cabinets composed of inexperienced politicians, weakened by personal feuds 
and petty ambition; and no tradition of state service or ethical principles in 
politics.” Add to these circumstances, as Lieutenant-Governors, a number of 
“men of considerable ability and experience, usually well-versed in consti- 
tutional law and practice,” and one has an ideal setting in which a governor 
could either govern or meddle, depending on one’s point of view, to his 
heart’s content. 

It follows that with the maturing of Canadian political institutions and the 
ripening of politicians, the office of Lieutenant-Governor should inevitably 
decline. Yet the decline in the influence of the Lieutenant-Governor “need not 
have been so rapid and so complete if one elementary maxim had been 
learned and scrupulously followed: the monarch may be politically biased but 
must be politically neutral.” The final result of elevating politicians for short 
terms to igh office (where, as the author points out, they often found new 
scope for their political activities) has been to reduce the prestige of the 
governorship to the place where considerable imagination is required to 
picture it as even the lowest rung on the monarchical ladder. 

The contemporary monarchy, paradoxically enough, may be partially re- 
sponsible for the eclipse of the Lieutenant-Governor, for modern communica- 
tions have made the voice and figure of the monarch so familiar that it must be 
difficult for many citizens to conceive of a representative of the monarch in 
any real sense. Whatever the reason, the social functions of the Lieutenant- 
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Governor now are such as to be dismissed by Professor Saywell in two 
paragraphs. The classic rights to be consulted, to encourage, and to warn can 
be (and in some provinces are) reduced virtually to zero, partly because they 
depend so much on the opinions of his office held by his ministers, and partly 
because he has “no sure method by which [he] can uphold or enforce” them 
short of the actual or threatened dismissal of his advisers. 

One is tempted to speculate whether the contemporary status of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in many provinces (only five of which now bother to 
provide him with a Government House) represents any more the accepted 
compromise between traditional eniny and modern democracy than it 
does a compromise between British monarchy and North American republican- 
ism. Professor Saywell does not discuss the latter possibility, but he does refer 
to recent attempts (not only by western third parties but by Ontario Liberals) 
to abolish the office, with the expense of maintaining it not the sole con- 
sideration. The evidence unearthed by Professor Saywell indicates that a 
tenable hypothesis is that in at least some provinces the Lieutenant-Governor 
represents not merely the monarch, but is a symbolic representative of con- 
stitutional monarchy as such, to which no more lip service need be paid than 
is convenient: a quasi-constitutional monarch who does not necessarily reign 
without ruling, but need not be thought of as reigning at all. 

It is a striking commentary on the office of Lieutenant-Governor that such 
speculations, however interesting, have no great point. Whatever else can be 
said of Professor Saywell’s admirable treatise, no one can accuse him of seek- 
ing to revivify the office. He does oppose abolition, for the excellent reason 
that the functions that accompany the office cannot be abolished. He does 
suggest, and no more, that longer terms might possibly be of benefit; the 
suggestion is contained in a paragraph that begins: “There is unquestionably 
much to be said against the office as it exists today.” Professor Saywell's 
brightly written book unquestionably says everything that can be said for the 
office. 

NorMAN WaRD 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 


Monetary and Fiscal Thought and Policy in Canada, 1919-1939. By Invinc 
Brecuer. Canadian Studies in Economics, ¥V. W. BLapEN, Editor, no. 8. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 337. $5.25. 


THis is a study of the interaction of thought and policy in respect to control 
of business fluctuations, as distinct from “such other goals of public policy as 
efficiency, growth, and freedom.” Against a background of description of 
government policy, and of the performance of the Canadian economy from 
1919 to 1939, “thought” about economic stability is pursued in the pro- 
nouncements of politicians, bankers, business men, western radicals, and 
academic economists. A good part of the book is, indeed, a paraphrase of their 
statements; but Brecher summaries are pleasingly lucid and coherent, his 
accompanying critique and commentary is unlaboured and judicious, and there 
are some useful discussions on the author's own account (notably, one on 
exchange depreciation). The book is mostly about monetary and banking 
policy, which came close to monopolizing public attention up to the mid- 
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thirties, but three chapters on fiscal policy are included. As for conclusions, 
it will surprise no one that government is found to have been dominated in 
the inter-war period by the “thought” least likely to produce effective policy. 
The (reluctant) establishment of a centra] bank constitutes the one important 
exception. Policy—rather, the ineffectiveness of policy—had a substantial influ- 
ence on thought. Nevertheless, the interaction of thought and policy emerges 
as an inconclusive proposition. 

The strengths and weaknesses of this book flow from the author’s command 
of, and preoccupation with, economic theory. His orientation may be given 
credit for the thoroughness and precision of description of economic events 
from 1919 to 1939. It argues that Brecher’s evaluation of these events (from 
the standpoint of current theory), though certainly not above question, ought 
to command respect and provisional authority. With these merits, this first 
comprehensive treatment of its field promises advantage to several groups. 
The most obvious beneficiaries are young economists, now provided with a 
guide-book to the inter-war period—and a temptation never to read the 
original sources. But the historian who wants an appraisal of events from the 
economic side, if he can follow economists’ language with some facility, will 
find this a convenient reference. 

This is not, on the other hand, one of those studies in which good theory 
is combined with good history to support a brilliant inter-disciplinary analysis. 
Here, on the contrary, history is the victim rather than the partner of theory, 
even though the subject looks like an historical one. Chronology is accepted, 
to be sure; but treatment is essentially flat and non-evolutionary, expository 
rather than explanatory. The orientation is especially reflected in, and en- 
forced by, the date limits selected and rigidly maintained. These dates, 1919 
and 1939, set off a period appropriate for the analysis of business cycles, but 
not very relevant to the evolution of economic thought or economic policy. 
They bisect both of the significant intellectual movements of the inter-war 
period: radical economic thought and Keynesian thought. They exclude the 
observation that in the 1940’s thought and policy interacted vigorously (with 
each other and with the economy), thereby obscuring the important, though 
delayed, impact of the new ideas of the thirties upon policy. The residue left 
after the exclusions does not yield balance and coherence easily. The author 
feels bound to pay a great deal of attention to the “thought” of bankers, 
business men, and conservative politicians, even while exposing its sterility, 
because this “thought” made policy in the inter-war years. Genuine thinking 
performed during the era by radicals and, in time, by some academic econo- 
mists, is also presented and suitably applauded, but left to dangle with little 
apparent relation to policy. In sum, the brevity of the context allocates a 
weight and relevance to various manifestations of thought that is quite at 
variance with their merits or their long-run importance. The central bank 
question, relied on as a focus to give coherence to the material, is not big en- 
ough or lasting enough to overcome this difficulty. What is needed to give 
perspective, in the reviewer's opinion, is an historical analysis of the evolution 
of thought in relation to its environment. What we get is a purely theoretical 
analysis pursued without reference to the socio-economic foundations and 
history of radical economic thought in Canada, or of its conservative counter- 
part; a supposition (pp. 4, 25, 47, 130) that the problem of economic stability 
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was never considered in Canada before 1919; an implicit conclusion that we 
proceed from error to “truth” (if at all) by borrowing ideas developed in other 
countries rather than by profiting from our own experience. 


H. C. PENTLAND 
The University of Manitoba 


Industrial Relations in Canada. By Stuart Jamieson. Studies in International 
Labor Series, ApoLF S , Editor. Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada Limited. 1957. Pp. xii, 144. $2.25. 


SOME appeal to history is inevitable in any attempt to explain the experience 
of one country to citizens of another. In his brief study of industrial relations 
in Canada, Professor Jamieson has addressed himself primarily to American 
students of labour, in the hope of arousing their interest in the Canadian 
scene. Though his book is a commentary rather than a history, he has found 
it necessary to touch on highlights of the economic and social history of 
Canada, as they affect industrial relations, and outline some aspects of trade 
union history, in order to make clear the differences in industrial relations in 
the two countries. 

In so small a book on such a large subject, the most that could be expected 
is a skilful piece of summarizing. In the section dealing with the history of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the author has been very skilful 
indeed in organizing a mass of data and information into a clear statement 
of the major trends and major issues over the years. This chapter would be 
useful also to a Canadian reader, who wished an accurate but brief treatment 
of a complex development. 

The Canadian reader will be disappointed, however, if he expects to find 
here, even in summary form, a treatment of all the major aspects of industrial 
relations in Canada. For the sake of brevity, the author has confined himself 
to those areas of Canadian industrial relations where the contrast with the 
American experience has been greatest—or where the reaction to real or su 
posed American control over Canadian unions has itself created special a 
lems, as, for example, when attempts to form purely Canadian unions and 
purely Canadian central union bodies further divided and weakened the 
Canadian labour movement. As a result, whole areas of industrial relations 
are either omitted or touched on very lightly—notably the development of 
collective bargaining. While this treatment may be justified by the fact that 
the book is intended for an American reader already familiar with labour 
matters, these necessary omissions might have suggested a more modest name 
for the study. It is bound to be irritating when expectations aroused by a 
rather grandiose title are disappointed. 

Those most familiar with the Canadian labour scene might also be irri- 
tated by the sound of axes being ground. Special pleading is most notice- 
able in the last chapter of the book, dealing with government intervention. 
Professor Jamieson expresses his own very sharp criticisms of Canadian 
government policies, particularly those concerning conciliation, as if they 
were a consensus. He writes as if all the evidence were in, and it was only 
necessary to report that the Canadian experiment has done more harm than 
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good. The total impression is likely to be misleading, especially to an American 
unfamiliar with the Canadian situation, and unaware that this matter of con- 
ciliation shows signs of becoming a very controversial issue indeed. The 
truth is, conciliation in Canada needs a great deal of attention, especially 
from the academic world. Here is a subject also which an American might 
view with fresh eyes, and it would be unfortunate if Professor Jamieson’s 
treatment of this unique Canadian system had thrown off the scent students 
who might have a real contribution to make. 


JOSEPHINE GRIMSHAW 
Department of Labour 


Toronto 


The Christian Church in Canada. By H. H. Watsu. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1956. Pp. x, 355. $6.50. 


The Christian Church in Canada apparently is intended to be a handbook of 
materials relating to the origins, growth and progress of the various denomi- 
nations. It begins with New France (to which some seven chapters are de- 
voted) and thence proceeds by geographical sections and leading denomi- 
nations, giving information about their establishment and development during 
a given period of time. Thus chapters vui—xv carry the story through the 
Maritimes and the Canadas to Confederation, chapters xvi—xvu give the 
same range of material for the older parts of the Dominion during the re- 
mainder of the nineteenth century, and chapters xvmi—xx carry the story into 
the west and modern times. Chapter xx1 is devoted to “modern problems.” 
The book gives a bird’s eye view of denominational growth in Canada, 
mentioning in passing most of the familiar names and occurrences. For persons 
not acquainted with Canadian history, it will thus be found useful. For 
scholars, it does not add anything new of importance but goes over familiar 
ground. A more serious criticism is that when the author departs from the 
details of church history and finds it necessary to refer to history in general, 
his accuracy declines and he gives the impression of moving in unfamiliar 
territory. This is particularly applicable to the French period but even in 
the English, we encounter such surprising statements as that on pages 267-8: 
in reference to the Privy Council’s famous suggestion with respect to the 
Manitoba schools that the Roman Catholics could get their a satisfied 
by “remedial legislation,” the author states that “Such legislation was actually 
secured from a Conservative government at Ottawa in 1896.” The biblio- 
graphical apparatus of the book is not impressive, too much reliance being 
placed on relatively few secondary works. There is also some carelessness about 
details: thus on page 277, Wesley College, Winnipeg, is made into Wesleyan. 
On pages 282-3, Brandon College, an institution which has had a not undistin- 
guished record, gets a five-line dismissal: “It was soon discovered that the 
college was overtaxing the resources of the churches, and it was only saved 
from complete extinction when it was turned over in 1938 as an undenomi- 
national institution to the Manitoba Government.” An institution which did 
good work for thirty years and in which many distinguished Canadian academics 


have at one time or another taught should hardly be as summarily dealt with 
as this, 
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The book does not purport to be an account of the spiritual life in Canada, 
or anything of the sort: it appears to have been designed as an outline of 
denominational origins, controversies, consolidations, and expansions. In the 
process of establishing such matters it does here and there touch on social 
and cultural points of wider interest, as in the interesting quotation on the 
ill-success of Anglicanism in the Canadian west (p. 272). Such points the 
author does not pursue far into the sociological and philosophical fields to 
which they logically lead. 

The book is a convenient though not authoritative sketch for persons who 
should know something of the subject (such as students of theology) but have 
not much time to devote to it, and possibly an indication of the interest 
slowly being awakened in an important field of Canadian scholarship—religion 
in history. 

A. R. M. Lower 
Queen’s University 


Harold Adams Innis: Portrait of a Scholar. By DonaLp CreicHTon. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. vi, 146, illus. $3.00. 


THOSE who had the privilege of knowing Harold Innis, and those who had 
not, will equally be indebted to Professor Creighton for what he has aptly 
called a Portrait of a Scholar. It is an understanding study, written by a 
colleague and close friend, with simplicity and grace. 

No one of our time has contributed more to the interpretation of the history 
and economy of Canada than Professor Innis. Mr. Creighton explains the cir- 
cumstances which led the young Innis to become interested in the general 
subject, and how he came to the approach which he was to make his own. It 
was an approach which gradually acnd many other scholars, and perhaps 


was taken so much for granted that its origin needs to be recalled: and that 
not only in appreciation of its author, but also because the story throws light 
on the meaning of the approach itself. 

It is of little use to attempt to identify Innis as an economist or an historian. 
He was, of course, both—to the extent that a distinction must be drawn. But 
it is more meaningful to describe him as a philosopher, whose deductions were 
based on meticulous and tireless scholarship. His ee gp they are 


voluminous—will remain as main keys to an understanding of the development 
and character of this country. His books are lacking not only in style, but 
sometimes, too, in clarity. Though by temperament and practice an academic, 
Innis had few of the arts of the lecturer. It was in groups of advanced students 
or in talks with his own colleagues that his thoughts came out as readily as 
they did clearly. His influence on his university—and it was very considerable— 
did not include skill or interest in administration. 

Mr. Creighton has drawn a portrait of a great scholar. It should be added 
that he has drawn, too, a portrait of a distinctive character, whose honesty of 
mind, warmth of friendship, and generous sharing of his abilities and know- 
ledge were, to those who knew him, no lesser gifts than his great scholarly 
achievements. 


G. de T. GLAZEBROOK 
Ottawa 
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The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Vol. XII. Prepared for publication by 
Mitton W. Hamitton; with a Preface by ALBert B. Corey, Director, 
Division of Archives and History, and State Historian. Albany: The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 1957. Pp. viii, 1124, illus. Available from the 
New York State Library, Albany, N.Y. 


vOLUME xu of The Sir William Johnson Papers, covering the years 1766-1774, 
completes the second chronological series and supplements papers and letters of 
the Indian superintendent originally printed in volumes V—VIII. Many of the 
three hundred new items for these years recently come to light have been incor- 
porated, as well as contemporary copies of fragmentary items printed in the 
earlier volumes. Lengthier documents and journals which fall in its chrono- 
logical — will be printed in the addenda volume to follow. An index, 
lacking in this and previous volumes, will conclude the series. 

The materials here published are drawn principally from such large collections 
as the Gage Papers in the William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
the Indian Records in the Canadian Archives at Ottawa, the Gratz and Cad- 
wallader Collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and others. The 
documents have been placed into two categories, not mutually exclusive: 
Indian affairs to the Treaty of Fort Stanwix, 1766-1768; and Indian affairs 
and land development, 1769-1774. The latter division is of little interest, aside 
from local New York history, dealing mainly with land speculation in that 
colony. The first group including letters between Johnson and various officials 
is particularly rich. Correspondence with Gage, the Commander-in-Chief, 
military officers in the interior, Indian agents, and various colonial governors 
particularly reveal the problems involved in administering the upper country. 
Materials on relations with the tribes, land speculation in the interior, and the 
French inhabitants at Detroit, on the Wabash, and in the Illinois country are 
included. Of note for Canadian history are the reports on the Jesuits in 
Quebec and the periodic returns of the fur trade in the interior. 

Particularly interesting in the documents of the 1766-1768 period is the 
challenge to the ad hoc imperial system of Indian trade established by Sir 
William with the support of Gage. In their view, colonial mismanagement of 
the Indian trade had been a principal cause of Indian dissatisfaction with the 
British, consequently Johnson's regulations involved the conduct of the Indian 
traffic by traders licensed by the colonial governors at the garrisoned posts 
under the supervision of the commandants. The merchants and traders of 
Montreal and Quebec, as evidenced by the numerous petitions and memorials 
printed here, attacked the regulatory system as a violation of the free trade 
promised by the Proclamation of 1763, and as detrimental to the interests of 
Quebec and the British power in North America. Due to the inability of the 
old British colonies after 1768 to regulate effectively the Indian trade and to 
prevent violations of the Indian boundary, the Canadians won out when, by 
the Quebec Act of 1774 and the additional instructions to Governor Guy 
Carleton of January, 1775, the interior and the conduct of the Indian trade in 
the northern district was left to the government of Quebec. 


Jack M. Sosin 
Indiana University 
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Our Living Tradition: Seven Canadians. Edited by CLaupE T. BissELL. Toronto; 


University of Toronto Press, in association with Carleton University. 1957, 
Pp. x, 149. $3.50. 


CE LIvrE est formé de sept conférences prononcées a l'Université Carleton sur 
des écrivains et des hommes politiques canadiens. Il est présenté par l’ancien 
président de Carleton, M. Claude-T. Bissell, aujourd’hui président de l’Univer- 
sité de Toronto, qui souligne que le recueil tente de briser les frontiéres 
établies trop souvent entre la politique et la littérature. Expliquant en méme 
temps Yorigine du titre, il cite un des auteurs, Malcolm Ross, qui, dans son 
étude sur Goldwin Smith, écrit: “Our living tradition is revealed to us not only 
in Hansard and in the Royal Commission briefs, but also in the wars of the 
spirit.” 

Les trois hommes politiques qui ont ’honneur de figurer dans le recueil sont 
Edward Blake, Sir John-A. Macdonald et Sir Wilfrid Laurier. C’est Frank-H. 
Underhill qui a donné une bonne étude de la carriére de Blake, ce personnage 
trop peu connu de notre histoire. Personne d’autre que Donald-S. Creighton 
n’oserait évidemment écrire aujourd’hui sur Sir John-A. Macdonald. Le direc- 
teur du département d’histoire de YUniversité de Toronto donne sur son 
héros des pages nouvelles qu'on prend plaisir 4 lire méme lorsqu’on connait 
bien la biographie qu'il lui a consacrée. Quant a |’étude de Mason Wade sur Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, elle n’apporte rien de nouveau et nous fait souhaiter une 
fois de plus qu’une véritable biographie comparable a celle de Macdonald par 
Creighton fasse enfin revivre le grand homme d’état canadien-frangais. 

Malcolm Ross a parlé de Goldwin Smith aprés avoir pris connaissance en 
manuscrit de l'étude qu’a publiée, sur le fameux journaliste, Elisabeth Wallace. 
Munro Beattie et Wilfrid Eggleston ont traité aimablement d’Archibald Lamp- 
man et de Frederick Philip Grove. Robertson Davies fait remarquer que parmi 
les conférenciers de Carleton, il est le seul “who is not engaged in academic 
work.” “I am no professor,” ajoute-t-il; “I hold no card in the wise man’s union.” 
Est-ce pour cela que sa biographie de Stephen Leacock semble la plus origi- 
nale et la plus brillante du recueil et nous offre de lhumoriste canadien un 
portrait et une appréciation qu’on ne trouve pas habituellement dans les 
manuels. 

Dans son introduction, le président Bissell suggére que les conférences se 
transforment plus souvent en livres. Il ne faudrait pas abuser d’une telle politi- 
que mais il faut bien admettre que le recueil qu'il a préfacé sans enrichir 
considérablement lhistoire canadienne méritait d’étre publié. 
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JEAN-CHARLES BONENFANT 


Québec 


Miscellaneous 


Burke and the Nature of Politics: The Age of the American Revolution. By 


Cart B. Cone. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. Pp. xvi, 415, 
illus. $9.00. 


BURKE the political philosopher has never wanted for admirers. Burke the 
politician is quite another matter. It was perhaps impossible that those oe 
ficent dialectics could ever be translated into political realities; and Burke's 
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own political practice was no more skilled or high-minded than was that of the 
general run of eighteenth-century politicians. But his biographers, with the 
notable exception of Sir Philip Magnus, who based his work on the Burke 
Papers at Wentworth Woodhouse, have generally refused to acknowledge this 
disagreeable fact. They have tended to justify his political career, not from a 
study of the politics of the age, but by extensive quotations from Burke’s 
writings. 

Since 1949, when the Wentworth Woodhouse Muniments became generally 
available to scholars, it has been hoped by students of the eighteenth century 
that a modern scholarly biography would be written. But the latest work of 
Mr. Carl B. Cone does not fill the bill. He has certainly read extensively on 
Burke—indeed he makes rather a point of the fact that he has read more of 
Burke’s papers than has any previous biographer. But the trouble is that the 
author is not really sure of his ground. Apparently he does not understand or 
appreciate the Namier view of the structure of politics, nor does he ignore it 
or challenge it. Rather he writes as one who is constantly apprehensive of 
Namierite criticism and hopes to appease his critics by iackeding in his book 
a few foreshortened and mangled explanations of the Namier variety. The 
result is a rather muddle-headed study of English politics in the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Cone is anxious to make it clear that he, for one, does not believe 
that politics in the 1760’s and 1770’s was a simple matter of competition for 
office between Whigs and Tories. But his description of Burke's political col- 
leagues, the Rockingham group, as a homogeneous political party with a 
coherent and consistent political philosophy is, to say the least, far-fetched. 
The evidence to be found among the Wentworth Woodhouse Muniments, in 
the Rockingham and Fitzwilliam Papers (collections which the author does not 
seem to have consulted in any detail) tends to show that the a 
like other groups of the 1760’s and 1770's, were not a close-knit party, but an 
alliance of interests, grouped around Rockingham, Portland, Richmond, New- 
castle, the Cavendishes, and other magnates; and that their political principles 
before 1776 were not Burke’s ideas of party, but consisted largely of the 
demand that the Marquis of Rockingham should have the first place in any 
government in which his group participated. Even the unity achieved among 
the elements of the group on the issue of the American War did not survive 
a return to office. Neither the Rockingham government of 1782 nor the Fox- 
North coalition of 1783 was a party government, and the collapse of each 
was accompanied by substantial defections from the Rockinghams, whom Mr. 
Cone has described as the originators of party government. 

But the author is not an uncritical admirer of his subject, and one of the 
best passages in the book is that in which Mr. Cone points out that Burke and 
the Rockinghams did not really appreciate the American colonists’ determi- 
nation to be, not autonomous, but independent. In fact Mr. Cone is at his best 
when discussing Burke’s ideas about the empire. Indeed, when he writes about 
any of Burke’s ideas or writings, the oddities and awkwardnesses of style which 
characterize the rest of the narrative fall away, and a clear and impressive 
analysis is the result. 

The work fails on the count of accuracy. To describe the twenty-three year- 
old Duke of Cumberland as “the otnled commander,” or to suggest that 
Lord North, in 1770 after fifteen years in government, was inexperienced, are 
small matters; but a general knowledge of eighteenth-century politics should 
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surely constitute the prime qualification for writing Burke's political biography, 
The author frankly admits in his preface that he has “been somewhat pre- 
sumptuous” in undertaking this work. It is to be hoped that the proposed 
second volume will be characterized by something more substantial than 
presumption. 


Joun M. Norais 
The University of British Columbia 


Soldiers and Governments: Nine Studies in Civil-Military Relations. Edited by 
Micuae. Howarp. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1957. Pp. 192. 21s. 


THis book is a series of lectures organized and introduced by the lecturer in 
War Studies of King’s College, London, who has recently made his mark as a 
rising military historian. The theme around which the lectures are built is the 
problem of the effect of the need for military protection upon the internal 
liberty of the state. To illustrate this theme, a distinguished group of historians 
has been called upon to examine the recent history of Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Japan, Spain, Latin America, and the United States. Mr. 
Howard's own thesis is that in the past century modern political and economic 
developments have forced “liberal” politicians to lean heavily upon military 
experts whom they instinctively distrust. He believes that the necessity for 
shaping the pattern of society to military needs, continues to pose a threat to 
individual liberty and civilian control, especially in the United States where 
it is “almost cataclysmic.” 

Mr. Howard's belief in a current civil-military crisis in the United States 
receives the weighty support of Professor D. W. Brogan in a brilliant essay in 
which is traced the growth of Presidential power during the Civil War and 
World War II. The checks and balances written into the Constitution by the 
Founding Fathers are no longer adequate to retain for Congress its due share 
of the control of military affairs. “Senator McCarthy might harass the Depart- 
ment of the Army about the promotion of a dentist, but neither he nor any 
other Senator could affect or indeed know the terms of the most important 
decisions of American defence policy. . . . The Service departments escape 
from an effective civilian control to a dangerous degree.” 

Professor Brogan’s remedy is that there should be a “re-thinking” of the 
problem of the relationship between the Defence Department and the Ameri- 
can political system. “War . . . in an atomic age is too serious a matter to be 
left almost exclusively to professionals, professionals trained in an ancient art 
rather than in the spirit of modern science.” A major problem is that the 
Pentagon is staffed by service officers rather than, in the War Office and 
Admiralty tradition, by civil servants. Oxford and Cambridge, he believes, 
provide a better education for the function of “handling physicists” than 
Annapolis or West Point, the educational resources of which are “not as 
adequate as they were even as late as 1939.” 

While it is true that the United States Service Academies still have a long 
way to go to make them adequate for the training of military men for modern 
technical warfare, Professor Brogan errs seriously in thinking that they are now 
no better than they were in 1939. He would have been on surer grounds had 
he attacked the Academies as nurseries of inter-service rivalry. He ought to 
know that West Point and Annapolis, unlike their British equivalents, rate 
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high among the universities and colleges of their country, as institutions of 
general education. His lament on the decline of Congressional appointment of 
cadets is simply fantastic. Does he think that the alternative is selection by 
the military on some such basis as class and accent instead of real merit, 
as it was (and still is to some extent), in Britain? 

This series of essays is worthy of the attention of all serious-minded readers, 
not so much because of the potential danger to civil liberty as because of the 
necessity for the achievement of national security in modern democracies. Too 
many historians still approach this subject from the negative standpoint of 
the necessity of ne liberties rather than with a positive approach in 
quest of a sound balance between civil and military power. Unless that is 
achieved democratic liberties will not survive. 

RICHARD A. PRESTON 


The Royal Military College of Canada 


Hitler: The Missing Years. By Ernst (Purzi1) HanrstTaENc.. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode [Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited]. 1957. Pp. 299, 
illus. $6.00. 


THE “missing years” are the years of Hitler’s rise from the obscurity of Munich 
beer-hall politics to the eminence of the Reichskanzlei, and although the record 
is by no means so blank as the title would indicate, Hanfstaengl’s memoirs 
(written with the assistance of Brian Connell) comprise both a fascinating tale 
and a valuable addition to our understanding of the period. As Harvard's 
gift to the Nazi movement, the friend of the great and the near great in 
England and the United States, and a member of a rich and cultured Bavarian 
family, Hanfstaengl was an odd figure among the perverts and the eccentrics, 
the fanatics and the plain thugs, of Hitlers early entourage. Much of his 
account is devoted to explaining how he tried to “civilize” Hitler, to direct him 
and his movement into “respectable” channels, efforts which, he is forced to 
admit, amply illustrate that “there will never be a limit to wishful thinking.” 
In depicting the transformation of the minor provincial agitator, awkward in 
his blue serge suit, into the power-hungry demon who murdered many of his 
early associates in 1934 and drove others (including Hanfstaengl himself) 
into exile, Hanfstaengl paints an extraordinarily convincing portrait, high- 
lighted by careful attention to Hitler’s neuroses and sexual abnormalities. It 
may be criticized, perhaps, only on the grounds that it overemphasizes the 
theme that Hitler was a mere creature of the influences which surrounded him. 
But in portraying the monster whom he frankly admits he served, protected, 
financed, occasionally opposed, and from whose vengeance he ultimately fled, 
Hanfstaengl, perhaps unconsciously, paints a revealing self-portrait: a portrait 
suggestive of those German conservatives who owed much to Oswald a 
(to whose memory the book is dedicated), the “respectable” German nationali 

who shared many of Hitler’s objectives; whose romantic nationalism was 
fired by the same emotional drive, and who attempted to use for their pur- 
poses, as well as to mould to their own pattern, this extraordinary political 
genius from the Ostmark. One may well regret their failure; one must certainly 
sympathize with the agonies of a patriot such as Hanfstaengl who, from the 
chlorinated casemates of a wintry Fort Henry, watched his country descend 
into an avoidable inferno. But surely, after the earlier display of political 
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blindness, not to say moral obtuseness, it was too much to expect thaf the 
allied leaders would heed his advice on the conduct of the war, let alone 
consider the suggestion that they were battling the wrong enemy. 


The University of Toronto R. A. SPENCER 


Europe: The Emergence of an Idea. By Denys Hay. Edinburgh University 
Publications in History, Philosophy, and Economics, no. 7. Edinburgh: At 
the University Press [Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd.] 1957. Pp. xii, 
132, illus. $3.00. 


THE present work, a concise and scholarly essay in historical semantics, traces 
the significance and connotations of the term “Europe” from its origins in 
Mediterranean mythology to the Renaissance, when it slowly emerged as a 
standard appellation at the expense of its mediaeval competitor, Christianitas. 
The change in nomenclature was induced by the transformation of Christen- 
dom from a community of the faithful aspiring to universality into a secular 
state system seeking to stabilize an open eastern frontier in the face of con- 
tinuous pressure from the Ottoman Turks. The dissolution of Christendom 
into its component political communities enabled humanists and geographers 
to revive and popularize the secular term “Europe” to denote the community 
of sovereign territorial states which was replacing the unitary respublica 
christiana. 

The topic is of no small magnitude; and the author does not claim to have 
marshalled all the relevant texts. He might well have investigated, however, 
the secularization of the crusading ideal and its effect in transforming the idea 
of the crusade into a secular conflict between Europe and Asia. Similarly, 
the failure of the late mediaeval crusades and the alacrity of the Italian states 
in establishing diplomatic relations with the Ottaman Turks in the fifteenth 
century — also have been considered as factors which weakened the 
influence of religious hostility in determining the future relations between 
Christendom and the Grand Turk. Finally, the effects of the fall of the 
Byzantine Empire (1453), which had always resisted military, cultural, and 
religious absorption by the Latin West, in bringing the term “Europe” into 
wider usage might have been assessed. But it is ungracious to complain of 
omissions in a study so brief yet so illuminating. The topic has immense 
contemporary significance, and its implications, of course, far transcend the 
sphere of semantics. Christian Europe bequeathed to its successor, the 
secular polity of European powers, a flexible technique of defence in the face 
of external dangers which is not yet outmoded. The technique involved a firm 
posture of defence in exposed areas, a persistent effort to neutralize the enem 
of the moment by evangelization and cultural absorption, and a restless searc 
for new resources and fresh allies beyond the boundaries of Europe. To this 
comprehensive view of European policy the present work forms an in- 
dispensable introduction. The bibliography should be completed by the in- 
clusion of F. Heer’s brilliant survey, Aufgang Europas, and by the solid 
monograph of Jiirgen Fischer, Orient—Occident—Europa: Begriff und Gedanke 
‘Europa’ in der spiteren Antike und im friihen Mittelalter. 


C. C. BAYLEY 
McGill University 
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A History of the English-Speaking Peoples. IV. The Great Democracies. 
By Winston S. CuurcHILL. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1958. 
Pp. xii, 403. $6.50. 


SIR WINSTON’s latest volume completes the set, and is obviously certain of a 
wide sale, especially among those who have already bought the earlier 
volumes. The critic might as well indulge in a little carping, because it is 
scarcely likely to do the distinguished author any harm. On the other hand, 
there is not much point in taking Sir Winston to task for particular statements 
one might quarrel with. One does not read in the expectation of being 
instructed, but of being entertained or inspired. “After all,” one expects to 
say to oneself, “this is not a Professor. This is an elder statesman making his 
testament, this is the only golden orator of our time; of course he has his own 
breezy independent way with facts.” 

But this is not the impression the book leaves behind it. On the contrary, 
both the things Sir Winston says and the way he says them are “ae 
un-exciting. The trumpet has an uncertain sound, and preparations for battle 
are unnecessary. Even where Sir Winston is naughty, he is naughty in a quite 
professorial way; he rides hobby-horses up green paths of anecdote and lets 
the English-Speaking Peoples look after themselves, which happens also in 
lecture-rooms. Aside from the fact that it is really two books—one about the 
American Civil War and one about Everything Else—and ought perhaps to 
have come out under two covers, there are minor cases of even stranger im- 
balance. Perhaps the lovelife of the Prince Regent was more important than 
Peterloo, the Great Reform Bill, and the Chartists put together; but it is sur- 
prising to find it given more space in a book whose master theme is, pre- 
sumably, democracy. . 

Only towards the close does the familiar trumpet begin to speak, and to 
pull the book into a sort of unity. It seems to come to life about that point, in 
another kind of Time, when its author did so. “A young Hussar who took part 
in the battle” (of Omdurman) is coyly quoted on page 369. That young 
man’s opinions and personality have to be reckoned with; we could have done 
with more of him. 

ELuioTt Rose 
The University of Toronto 


Noted 


Etudes sur le Canada frangais. By Puitiepre Garicue. Montreal: Faculté des 
Sciences sociales, économiques et politiques, Université de Montréal. 1958. 


Pp. 111. 


IN A Group of discursive essays, some of them reprints, Dean Garigue offers 
new insights into the history and structure of French-Canadian society. New 
data and a somewhat different approach result in conclusions different from 
those reached by Gérin, Miner, Hughes, and other sociologists. As the author 
remarks on one occasion: “French-Canadian culture is a variation of the total 
North American culture, not something completely different from it. The 
contrast drawn by many authors between a supposed rural and religious 
culture and a materialistic culture is more a literary device than a means 
of social analysis.” The work is an important addition to the body of literature 
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on French Canada and should be used in conjunction with the publications of 
Professors Frégault and Brunet. 


An Anglo-Saxon and Celtic Bibliography (450-1087). By Wrtrnm Bonsen. 
Two Vols. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1957, 
Pp. xl, 574; viii, 123. $18.50. 


ALL respectable libraries will acquire Bonser, whose name will stand beside 
those of Gross and Conyers Read as indispensable to the student of early 
English history. In fact we may hope that those revising Gross will find their 
work much lightened by this volume. It includes materials published down 
to 1953, and takes an inclusive view of the field. A few “trial runs” suggest 
that the information is well arranged and complete with the exception of 
articles from journals not ostensibly in the field, such as Scandinavian Studies 
and the Harvard Law Journal. As usual, the student will have to keep a 
wary eye cocked on these dark horses when consulting the oracle. 


A i Bibliography of the British Commonwealth of Nations. III. Canadian 
and British-American Colonial Law from the earliest times to December, 
1956. Compiled by C. R. Brown, P. A. MAxwe.L, and L. F. MaxweE Lt. 
London: Sweet and Maxwell [Toronto: The Carswell Company, Limited]. 
1957. Pp x, 218. $5.25. 


AN invaluable reference work for historians, lawyers, and political scientists, 
containing statutes, reports, periodicals, case books, and general works for 
Canada and the provinces and the American colonies before the Revolution. 


English Overseas Trade during the Centuries of Emergence : Studies in Some 
Modern Origins of the English-speaking World. By G. D. Ramsay. London: 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd. [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited]. 1957. Pp. x, 279. $5.00. 


DESPITE its cumbersome title and the author's disavowal of any intention of 
writing a history of foreign trade for the period this book is a useful synthesis 
of recent scholarly work in this broad field supplemented by his own research 
in original sources. The result is a series of informative essays on English 
trade. Specialists in particular fields may carp at omissions, but the book 
should be of special value to the general student who cannot hope to become 
familiar with the formidable range of specialized literature on all aspects of 
the subject which the author discusses critically in a sixteen-page “Commentary 
on the Authorities.” 


They Saw It Happen. I. An Anthology of Eye-witnesses’ Accounts of Events 
in British History 55 B.C.—A.D. 1485. Compiled by W. O. Hassacy. With 
a Foreword by E. E. Y. Hares. Oxford: Basil Blackwell [Toronto: The Copp 
Clark Co. Limited]. 1957. Pp. xxiv, 236, illus. $3.25. 


IF you want to get as close as translated excerpts can take you to what is 
dramatic and domestic in English history, here is the book. The 150 short 
selections (by no means all “eye-witness accounts”) range from conquests and 
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coronations to cookery and charms against dysentery, from Caesar to Crouch- 
back via Cnut. Much of it is no more self-explanatory than a Hindu temple 
is to a tourist, and as notes are minimal, will be about as well understood. But 
the total effect is to enliven the reading of English history as few other books 
can do, and should be good reading for all amateur historians, schoolboys, 
and beginners. 


They Saw It Happen. III. An Anthology of Eye-witnesses’ Accounts of Events 
in British History 1689-1897. Compiled by T. Cxantes-Epwarps and 
B. RicHarpson. With a Foreword by Davm Martuew. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell [Toronto: The Copp Clark Co. Limited]. 1958. Pp. xx, 311. $4.25. 


AN interesting collection of documents, at its best with descriptions of battles. 
The selections cover such a wide range, however, that the volume as a whole 
is too thin to be of much use as a teaching aid. 


Selected Historical Essays of F. W. Maitland. Chosen and introduced by 
HeLen M. Cam. Published in association with the Selden Society. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press [Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited]. 1957. Pp. xxx, 278. $5.50. 


A WELCOME reprinting of some of Maitland’s most important essays—among 
them the famous “Introduction to Memoranda de Parliamento 1305,” “Town- 
ship and Borough,” “History of English Law,” and ten others—with an 
excellent introduction to Maitland and the essays by Miss Cam. 


The Humanitarian Movement in Eighteenth-Century France. By SHELBy T. 
McCtoy. Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 1957. Pp. x, 274. $6.50. 


A CONVENIENT summary of humanitarian efforts during the Enlightenment 
with special reference to the relief of the Huguenots and the Jews, to the 
anti-slavery movement, prison and criminal law reform, child welfare and 
public health, revealing that the administration, the courts, the church had 
effective réles as well as the more noticed philosophes. 


Napoleon: For and Against. By Pieter Geyt. London: Jonathan Cape 
eientee Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited]. 1957. Pp. 477. $6.00. 


THis is a reprint of the original 1949 publication, justified in its unchanged 
state by the lack of any major French contributions since that time—and the 
book deals only with French estimates—save, of course, for the completion 
of Louis Madelin’s mammoth multi-volume work, which does not, however, 


alter fundamentally his earlier conclusions described by Geyl as “the paean 
of Madelin.” 


Dictionnaire des Biographies. Sous la direction de PrerrE Grima. Two vols. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1958. Pp. xii, 804; iv, 759. 7200 fr. 


A USEFUL reference covering western civilization from ancient to modern times. 
Particular attention is given to France or to people closely connected with 
France. Superbly illustrated. Handy mention of other bibliographies, bio- 
graphies and general works. 
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The First International: Minutes of the Hague Congress of 1872 with Related 
Documents. Edited and translated by Hans Gertu. Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press [Toronto: Burns & MacEachern]. 1958. Pp. xviii, 315, 
illus. $6.00. 


HERE are published for the first time the manuscript minutes of the Congress 
where Marx defeated Bakunin, probably written by F. A. Sorge and only 
recently re-discovered. The photographic reproductions of the original German 
manuscript and of the “Report to the North American Federation” are followed 
by carefully edited printed translations. Included as well is a reprint of the 
pamphlet containing the report which the British cobbler-journalist, Maltman 
Barry, sent to the Standard. 


The Rise of the Stewarts. By AGNes Mure MACKENziE. Edinburgh: Oliver and 


Boyd Ltd. [Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited]. 1957. Pp. xvi, 398, 
tables. $4.00. 


Tus is the first reprint of the volume first published in 1935. No one in the 
meantime has undertaken to re-tell so fully the story of the efforts of the 
Stewarts to defend their patrimony during the later middle ages and the 
early modern era. Miss Mackenzie’s volume still stands, therefore, as the best 
available account, and it does so comfortably, despite the passage of a full 
generation. Her implicit Scottish nationalism did not interfere with the sound- 
ness of her judgments. Though she took a very dim view of the activities of 
the English with respect to Scotland, she was able as well to indicate her 
dislike of the Kirk. And she made a very good case for the tradition of the 
Franco-Scottish alliance. Above all, she shows how unlucky the Stewarts really 
were; every King James, all six of them, succeeded as minors at critical points 
in Scottish history. For a poverty-stricken and divided country on the border 


of powerful Engiand, this was ruinous. It is worth the effort to re-issue this 
good account of a period in Scottish history which is usually vague to everyone 
but the Scots, and perhaps, sometimes, even to them. 


Problémes politiques du Québec: Répertoire bibliographique des commissions 
royales d’Enquéte presentant un intérét spécial pour la politique de la 
Province de Québec 1940-1957. Par l'Institut de recherches politiques de la 
Fédération Libérale provinciale. Montréal-Québec: L'Institut. 1958. Pp. xiv, 
218. $4.00. 


THE VOLUME is divided topically: political structure, Dominion-provincial rela- 
tions, education, culture, social welfare, and so forth. Within each section the 
relevant studies are discussed and analyzed and substantial portions quoted. 
Whatever the purposes for which the book was intended, it is an admirable 
compilation and an extremely useful introduction for students and scholars 
who have not the time to examine the voluminous documents themselves. A 


first-rate bibliography is included. 





—— Notes and Comments 


CHESTER MARTIN 


THE worLD of Canadian historical scholarship suffered a great loss in the 
death of Chester Martin at Toronto on April 3, 1958. Chester Martin was born 
in King’s County, Nova Scotia, on June 22, 1882. He attended the University 
of New Brunswick and became the first Rhodes Scholar from North America 
in 1904. In 1907 he received his M.A. from Balliol College, where he was 
Gladstone Prizeman, Brassey Student, and Beit Scholar. He returned to Canada 
in 1907 and spent two years on the staff of the Public Archives at Ottawa. 
When he was offered the post as the first Professor of History at the University 
of Manitoba in 1909, he readily accepted this challenge to organize and head 
a new department in a young university which was just developing on a 
federal basis from a group of denominational mony, 8 Under his leadership 
a system of Honour and Pass courses in history was developed, on a university 
rather than a collegiate basis, and of a high standard. It was a major con- 
tribution to Canadian education. 

Meanwhile, his regular trips to the Archives at Ottawa were beginning to 
bear fruit. Residence in Manitoba turned him to the history of the West as a 
field of study. His research here, contained in chapters in Canada and its 
Provinces, Vol. XIX (1914) and in Lord Selkirk’s Work in Canada (1916), 
has not yet been wholly superseded and must be consulted by any student of 
western Canadian history. From this work, at the request of the provincial 
government, he was drawn into more practical research and the publication 
of “The Natural Resources Question” (1920) and later into the provincial 
eine with the Dominion Government concerning the disposal of the 
public lands. He turned next to what became his most important theme, the 
a development of the Canadian constitution, and in 1929 published his 
well-known Empire and Commonwealth. In the same year he and A. G. 
Doughty published their edition of The Journals of Henry Kelsey. 

By 1929 Chester Martin had established himself as one of the leadin 
Canadian historians. And it was no surprise when in that year he was select 
as Head of the Department of History at the University of Toronto in suc- 
cession to George M. Wrong, a post which he held until his retirement in 
1952. Here he bore the administrative burdens of a large department and 
stimulated and directed a notable expansion of graduate work. His con- 
tinuing interest in the administration of western natural resources made it 
natural for Professor Martin to collaborate with A. S. Morton in the Hist 
of Prairie Settlement and Dominion Land's Policy (1938) of which the lands’ 
policy section was his. The next year saw the appearance of what perhaps was 
his highest achievement, the Introduction to Simpson’s Athabaska Journal for 
the Hudson’s Bay Record Society and the Champlain Society. In 1940 he 
edited Canada in Peace and War. 

These books were accompanied by a steady flow of articles in the Canadian 
Historical Review and other periodicals. After 1930 the articles exhibit a 
deepening interest in the problem of Canadian Confederation and the develop- 
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ment of Canadian nationality. Finally, books and articles alike were summed 
up, enhanced, and given final statement in Foundations of Canadian Nation- 
hood (1955). This volume was projected originally as a work of collaboration 
with J. W. Dafoe in the Canadian-American Relations Series sponsored by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. It was, like Empire and 
Commonwealth, a major book on a central theme, and it now constitutes 
Professor Martin’s principal contribution to Canadian historical scholarship. 

In a long, productive, and distinguished career, Chester Martin received 
many honours. He was elected president of the Canadian Historical Associa- 
tion in 1928, and of section II of the Royal Society of Canada in that same 
year. He was a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. The universities of 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, and Toronto awarded him honorary degrees. Yet 
apart from teaching perhaps his greatest happiness was in his home life 
with wife and daughter, a closely knit trio, whether amidst the hurley burley 
of city life, or even more in his summer retreats on the Winnipeg River and 
later in northern Ontario. 

In ways which lie beyond the record of the written word, Chester Martin 
brought distinction to the profession of historian. A gentleman of a fine and 
exquisite courtesy, always somewhat aloof and detached, his bearing was the 
outward expression of the integrity which sha his scholarly work. He 
loved his teaching, whether in the large lecture-hall or in the small seminar. 
He never talked down to his students or sought an easy popularity. Many 
of them over the years were undoubtedly rather bewildered by his somewhat 
indirect and allusive manner of expression; but all of them had seen a per- 
sonification of the grand tradition of scholarship, and the best of them had 
caught a vision of the dignity and high seriousness of historical study. 

Chester Martin represents an era in the development of Canadian histori- 
ography, and it may be appropriate here to recall two of the distinctive features 
of his work. He was trained as historian in an Oxford where the influence of 
the late Bishop Stubbs was still fresh and potent. He learned there and 
practised thereafter the need to study the primary sources, above all the 
official papers, to base his text firmly and consistently on them, and to write 
little that was not a paraphrase, when it was not a quotation, of a source. In 
this art he early developed and maintained to the last a high degree of skill. A 
disciple of the school of “objective” history, he combined a detached, im- 
personal manner with a genuine impartiality in all matters of political or 
religious controversy. 

Of the many historical interpretations set forth in his writings, he may be 
especially remembered for his emphasis on the parliamentary tradition and for 
his belief that it was the application and adaptation of this tradition to the 
Canadian scene which gave significance to the history of his country. This 
theme had inspired him, and he pursued its many aspects with tireless industry. 
But he knew that the study of Canadian history, still almost in a ree stage, 
would break many paths before it reached full maturity. His final words to 
his fellow-workers in the craft, recorded in the Foreword of his latest book 
were that “the future is in safe hands. The contours of Canadian history are 


steadily a and they will never recede. What would it be to be young again 
in that cause?” 


[The assistance of Professor Ralph Flenley and Professor W. L. Morton in the 
preparation of this notice is gratefully achnowledged.] 
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GRADUATE THESIS 


BECAUSE of a poor and tardy response to our annual circular we are unable 
to print in this issue the usual list of theses in Canadian history. It is hoped 
that our records will be sufficiently complete to permit publication in De- 
cember. Heads of departments are asked to provide us with the aaaeey 
information annually and keep the Review informed during the year of wor 
completed or new subjects undertaken. It is suggested also that the Canadian 
Historical Association might consider having deposit with the C.H.R. constitute 
the formal statement of intent, honoured by all universities and scholars. The 
editorial office of the Review would be pleased to act as a clearing-house 
for information on research under way. 


NAVAL HISTORY 


THE Toronto Civic Historical Committee, which is the agent of the City 
Council, has announced that the “Marine Museum of Upper Canada” is to 
be established in the restored Officers’ Quarters of Stanley Barracks. It is 
planned that the Museum will contain material on the history of the inland 
waterways between Three Rivers and Duluth and Hudson Bay to the 
junction of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. An urgent need exists for docu- 
ments, pictures, and other objects. Anyone having such material is asked to 


communicate with the Secretary, Toronto Civic Historical Committee, Old 
Fort York, Toronto 2B. 


THE United States Navy Department has announced plans to collect and 
= the much scattered documents relating to the naval and maritime 
istory of the American Revolution. Mr. William Bell Clark will edit the work. 
The Navy Department states that a major contribution to the success of the 
project can be made by anyone possessing or knowing of unpublished letters, 
diaries, ships’ logs, and so forth, and who will make such material or in- 
formation available to the Director of Naval History, Navy Department, 


Washington 25, D.C. Material submitted will be on loan and will, of course, 
be returned. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The following letter has been received from Professor Eric Harrison of 
Queen’s University. 


“In his courteous review of my book, Canada in World Affairs, 1949-50, 
Professor Mansergh correctly draws attention to my baroque flippancy about 
Korea, now famous (it has been cited elsewhere), but he quotes me wrongly. 
His gorge rises very properly at the idea of ‘masters’ applying the political 
baby to the pap. But I said ‘mothers,’ which leaves me guiltless of biological 
inexactitude. I agree that the child was misconceived, and I will not cry over 
spilt milk, but an Oxford reviewer perhaps would have seen that I was joking 
and one expects Cambridge to be accurate as well as solemn. Professor 
Mansergh is, of course, perfectly accurate in surmising that I did not set out 
to write the kind of book that someone else might have written. Narration, 
not reflection, was indeed my objective.” 
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Mr. William H. W. Sabine, 197-09 Hollis Avenue, Hollis 12, N.Y. has 
written as follows: 


“In reviewing William Smith’s Historical Memoirs 1763-1776 in your issue 
for June, 1957, Professor Hilda Neatby remarked, “Mr. Sabine . . . does not 
mention the discovery about eight years ago of two further volumes covering 
the period January, 1784, to May, 1787. These two volumes are now in the 
Quebec Archives.’ Will you permit me to inform your readers that to Professor 
Neatby’s valued comment must be added the sad news that the two volumes 
in question are no longer to be found in the Quebec Archives, and that neither 
the Provincial Archivist nor the Provincial Secretariat is able to say what 
has happened to them. I would be most grateful to anyone who knows the 
whereabouts of these two volumes if he will make the information public, or 
communicate it directly to me.” 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Jack M. Sosin is a member of the Department of History at the University 
of Nebraska. 

D. G. CreicHTon is Head of the Department of History at the University 
of Toronto, and the author of many books, the latest of which is Harold Adams 
Innis: Portrait of a Scholar (Toronto, 1957). 

Ezio Cappapocia is Assistant Professor of History at the Royal Military 
College, Kingston. 

H. C. Porter is a member of the Department of History at the University 
of Toronto. 





Recent Publications 


Relating to Canada 


PREPARED IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PREsS 
By CoNSTANCE PATTULLO 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue dhistoire de l Amérique francaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
National Library, Ottawa; External Affairs, published monthly by the Department of 
External Affairs; Journal of the Parliaments of the Commonwealth, issued quarterly 
by the General Council of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association; and, in 
the University of Toronto Quarterly, “Letters in Canada,” published in the July issue. 

Sections of the bibliography omitted from this issue for reasons of space will be 
included in later issues. 


Il. CANADA’S COMMONWEALTH AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CoHEN, MaxweELL. Some Legal and Policy Aspects of the Columbia River Dispute 
(Canadian Bar Review, XXXVI (1), March, 1958, 25-41). 

Current History. Vol. XXXIV, No. 202. June, 1958. Pp. 8321-84. 65¢ a copy. This 
issue is devoted to “Tensions in the British Community,” with articles by G. F. 
Hudson, Keith Irvine, Colin Lovell, Werner Levi, and others. 

Erickson, Epcar L. One Hundred Years of British Colonial Policy. Augustana 
Library Publications, Occasional Paper No. 2. Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana College 
Library. 958. Pp. 19. 50¢. From 1830 to the present when “the dominion tail 
wags the imperial dog.” 

GarrskeLL, Hucu. The New Commonwealth (Socialist Commentary, March, 1958, 
4-6). The four principles on which it must be based. 

Hotes, Franx. The Commonwealth and a Free-trade Area in Europe (Inter- 
national Affairs, XXXIV (1), Jan., 1958, 38-48). The author advocates that 
Commonwealth trading nations facilitate agreement on a free-trade area. 

Juvex, S. Proposals for Free Trade in Europe and their Possible Impact on Canada’s 
180.) Trade (Revue de [Université dOttawa, XXVIII (2), avril-juin 1958, 

90). 

MarTLanp, Hon. Patrick. Task for Giants: An Expanding Commonwealth. London 
and Toronto: Longmans, Green & Company. 1957. Pp. 340, map. $8.50. “Some 
bold suggestions of the Commonwealth’s possible development,” } the chairman 
of the Expanding Commonwealth group of Conservative M.P.’s. 
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Rosens.utu, G. Changes in Canadian Sensitivity to United States Business Fluctua- 
tions (C.J.E.P.S., XXIII (4), Nov., 1957, 480-503). From 1902 to the present. 
——— Changing Structural Factors in Canada’s Cyclical Sensitivity, 1903-54 
(C.J.E.P.S., XXIV (1), Feb., 1958, 21-48). A technical discussion with tables 

and bibliography. 

Smirn, K. Locxuart. Film Uses in Commonwealth Development (New Common- 
wealth, XXXV (7), March 31, 1958, 323-6). The author advocates greater plan- 
ning of films for the particular audience, as a means of encouraging interest in 
other countries of the Commonwealth. 

Wa txer, Gorpon. Commonwealth Parliament: A Unifying Force (New Common- 
wealth, XXXV (10), May 12, 1958, 456-8). The author examines the activities 
of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association in the light of the new spirit 
that developed from the Delhi conference. 

Witpinc, Norman, and Launpy, Pamir. An Encyclopaedia of Parliament. With 
a Foreword by The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Matvern. London: Cassell and 
Company Ltd. [Toronto: British Book Service (Canada) Limited]. 1958. Pp. x, 
705. $12.75. To be reviewed later. 


Ill, HISTORY OF CANADA 


(1) General History 


Les Cahiers des Dix, no. 22. Montréal: Les Dix; Librairie Ducharme Ltée. 1957. 
Pp. 235, illus. Articles are listed separately in this bibliography. 

Forsey, Evcene. The Movement towards Labour Unity in Canada: History and 
Implications (C.J.E.P.S., XXIV (1), Feb., 1958, 70-83). 

Honcetts, J. E. The Civil Service and Policy Formation (C.J.E.P.S., XXIII (4), 
Nov., 1957, 467-79). The increasing size of the civil service and the increasing 
importance of science and armament are two causes of change in the ministerial- 
civil service relationship. 

Jacoss, Witpur R. Highlights of Parkman’s Formative Period (Pacific Historical 
Review, XXVII (1), Feb., 1958, 149-58). The author illustrates how Parkman’s 
later works grew out of his youthful interests and education. 

Lecer, JEAN-Marc. Aspects of French-Canadian Nationalism (University of 
Toronto Quarterly, XXVII (3), April, 1958, 310-29). The author discusses the 
crisis in French-Canadian nationalism—conservative, radical and “social”—in the 
context of its historic development. 

Maueux, Artuur. Aprés le Forum de Toronto (Revue de [Université Laval, XII 
(10), juin 1958, 867-76). A discussion of the seminar held at the University 
of Toronto to discuss Quebec today. (For the text of the speeches see the 
University of Toronto Quarterly, XXVII (3), April, 1958.) 

——— French Canadians and Democracy (University of Toronto Quarterly, XXVII 
(3), April, 1958, 341-51). The author explains the French-Canadian attitude to 
democracy in terms of tradition and education. 

Morton. W. L. The West and Confederation, 1857-1871. Canadian Historical 
Association Booklet, 9. Ottawa: The Association. 1958. Pp. 19. 25¢. Obtainable 
from the Treasurer, Canadian Historical Association, c/o Public Archives, Ottawa. 

Muraay, E. G. D., ed. Our Debt to the Future: Royal Society of Canada Symposium 
presented on the Seventy-fifth Anniversary 1957. Royal Society of Canada “Studia 
Varia” Series, II. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, for the Society. 1958. 
Pp. viii, 133. $4.00. Articles of historical interest are listed separately in this 
bibliography. 

Ottver, MICHAEL. Quebec and Canadian Democracy (C.J.E.P.S., XXIII (4), Nov., 
1957, 504-15). The author postulates two conditions for the creation of closer 
political ties between French and English Canada. 
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Turex, Wixtor. Sir Casimir Gzowski. Toronto: Canadian Polish Congress, Polish 
Research Institute of Canada. 1957. Pp. 109, illus. $1.50. A life of the railway, 
canal, and harbour builder. In Polish. 

University of Toronto Quarterly. Vol. XXVII, No. 3. April, 1958. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. Pp. 231-412. $1.50. This issue of the Quarterly contains a 
hundred-page supplement on “Quebec Today,” comprising the text of papers 
delivered at a seminar in Toronto last April. Articles are listed separately in this 
bibliography. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 

DunsaBin, THoMas. Cabot’s Landfall (Atlantic Advocate, XLVIII (10), June, 1958, 
21-7). An examination of the John Day letter (see C.H.R., XXXVIII (3), Sept., 
1957) in relation to the suggested landing places in Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton Island. 

Emerson, NorMAn, ed. New Pages in History, 1957 (Ontario History, L (1), 
winter, 1958, 39-60). Reports by T. F. Mcllwraith, Thomas Lee, Walter Kenyon, 
and others, on archaeological activity in Ontario. 

Hotanp, Hyatmar R. A Fourteenth-Century Exploration in the Canadian Arctic 
(Minnesota Archaeologist, XXI (1), Jan., 1957, 1-11). A discussion of a Norse 
expedition in 1361-2 to Hudson Bay and whether Nicholas of Lynn took part in it. 

——— Nicholas of Lynn: A Pre-Columbian Traveler in North America (American 
Scandinavian Review, XLVI (1), spring, 1958, 19-32). 

——— Stones That Speak: More Evidence on the Authenticity of the Kensington 
Inscription (Minnesota Archaeologist, XXI (1), Jan., 1957, 12-18). The author 
sees in this stone evidence of a Norse expedition in the fourteenth century. 

Hupen, Joun C. Indian Groups in Vermont (Vermont History, XXVI (2), April, 
1958, 112-15). The author identifies thirteen recent Algonkian groups as well 
as old Algonkians and Iroquoians; with map. 

Le Biant, Ropert. Notes sur les découvreurs francais de l’Amérique du Nord au 
XVIe siécle—Roberval, Dyel et Lhéry (R.H.A.F., XI (3), déc. 1957, 413-35; 
XI (4), mars 1958, 563-74). 

LEECHMAN, Douc.ias. The Native Tribes of Canada (Canadian Banker, LXIV (3), 
winter, 1958, 131-48). Social organization, economic conditions, trade and travel, 
language, religion, and arts. 

MALCHELOssE, GERARD. La Salle et le fort Saint-Joseph des Miamis (Cahiers des 
Dix, no 22, 83-103). L’Auteur soutient “que La Salle n’a pas découvert la riviére 
Ohio, qu’il n’a pas construit de fort sur la riviére Toledo, que son poste des 
Miamis n’était pas le fort Saint-Joseph, et que ce fort des Miamis de La Salle n’a 
eu qu'une durée éphémére.” 

Mowat, Fartey. Coppermine Journey: An Account of a Great Adventure—Selected 
from the Journals of Samuel Hearne. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 
1958. Pp. xiv, 144. $3.50. An eminently readable account of Hearne’s journey. The 
original material is rearranged, abridged, and re-written. As the author states in his 
introduction: “I have been guided by the conviction that Hearne never intended 
his story to be hidden away under academic winding-clothes until it achieved 
the holy remoteness of a religious relic; but that on the contrary he did intend 
it to be read by Everyman, for what it is—the chronicle of a magnificent adventure.” 


(3) New France 


Brucueési, JEAN. Québec, ville forte (Cahiers des Dix, no 22, 53-67). 

Canadian Library Association. Three Hundred and Fifty Years Ago (Canadian 
Library Association Bulletin, XIV (6), June, 1958, 253-6). Exerpts from Cham- 
plain’s account of the founding of Quebec City, and from Thwaites’ translation 
of The Jesuit Relations. 
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Desrosiers, Lto-Paut. L’Expedition de M. de la Barre (Cahiers des Dix, no 22, 
105-35). La campagne inintelligent de La Barre contre les Onnontagués en 1684, 

Dumas, Sitvio. La Chappelle Champlain et Notre-Dame-de-Recouvrance. Cahiers 
d'Histoire, no 10. Québec: La Société historique de Québec, Université Laval. 
1958. Pp. 48. Investigations of the site of la Cha pelle Champlain, published on 
the occasion of the 350th anniversary of the founding of Québec. 

Lancrét, Gustave. Position de la Nouvelle-France en 1663 (R.H.A.F., XI (4), 
mars 1958, 517-32). An analysis of the population, its occupations and way of life. 

Le Biant, Rosert. L’Avitaillement du Port-Royal d’Acadie par Charles de Bien- 
court et les marchands rochelais, 1615-1618 (Revue dhistoire des colonies, XLIV 
(2), janv. 1958, 138-64). 

OUELLET, FERNAND. LHistoire des archives du gouvernement en Nouvelle-France 
( Revue de Université Laval, XII (5), janv. 1958, 397-415). 

Preston, Ricnarp A., and LaMontacNe, Léopoup. Royal Fort Frontenac. For the 
Government of Ontario. Toronto: The Champlain Society; University of Toronto 
Press. 1958. Pp. xxx, 503, illus. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

ProuLx, GeorcEs-ETreNNE. Les Canadiens ont-ils payé la dime entre 1760 et 1775? 
(R.H.A.F., XI (4), mars 1958, 533-62). The author answers in the affirmative, 
and includes a three-page bibliography of manuscript and printed sources. 

Snwwer, C. H. J. Tarry Breeks and Velvet Garters: First Book of Schooner Days, 
With an Introduction by the Hon. ArrHur W. Rogsucx. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1958. Pp. xviii, 148, illus. $4.50. Sail and sailors on the Great Lakes during 
the French régime. 

Tessier, ALBERT. France nouvelle ou simple colonie commerciale? (Cahiers des Dix, 
no 22, 43-51). L’Auteur maintient que l’ceuvre de Champlain ne peut étre réduite 
a une simple entreprise commerciale. 

Vacuon, RENE. Deux Mémoires de Champlain, 1618 (Revue de [Université Laval, 


XII (10), juin 1958, 889-95). Ces deux mémoires exposent son programme de 
colonisation. 







































































































(4) British North America before 1867 


Hussey, Joun A. The History of Fort Vancouver and Its Physical Structure. Tacoma: 
Washington State Historical Society. 1957. Pp. xx, 256. $12.50. 

Kurncx, Cart F. Western Ontario 150 Years Ago: John Galt’s Statistical Account 
of Upper Canada (1807), (Western Ontario Historical Notes, XIV (3), June, 
1958, 1-25). Reproduces John Galt’s article, first published in 1807 in The Philo- 
— Magazine, on southwestern Ontario’s climate, diseases, curiosities, lakes, 
religion, schools, and other topics. 

LeFeBvrE, JEAN-JAcQuEs. La Vie sociale du grand Papineau (R.H.A.F., XI (4), 
mars 1958, 463-516). A history of his family relationships, with correspondence. 
Wuire, Parricx C. T., ed. Lord Selkirk’s Diary 1803-1804: A Journal of His 

Travels in British North America and the Nort mm United States. Toronto: 


The Champlain Society. 1958. Pp. xxxii, 360, xvi, illus. Free to members of the 
Society. To be reviewed later. 


(5) Canada since 1867 

Beck, J. M. The Election of 1957 and the Canadian Electoral System (Dalhousie 
Review, XXXVII (4), winter, 1958, 331-40). 

Campion, HeLen. The Queen’s Representatives (Atlantic Advocate, XLVIII (8), 
April, 1958, 53-5). Brief biographical sketches of the Lieutenant-Governors of 
the four Atlantic Provinces. 

CHARBONNEAU, PrerrE. Défence et illustration de la gauche (Cité libre, no 18, 
nov. 1957, 26-46). A discussion of the Left and the Right in French Canada. 
Dion, Léon. Le Nationalisme Pessimiste: sa source, sa signification, sa validité 

(Cité libre, no 18, nov. 1957, 3-18). The author compares the historical attitudes 
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of Lionel Groulx and his school to those of “néo-nationalists” of the last twenty 


ears. 

Cuamans, W. R. Meighen and the Montreal Tycoons: Railway Policy in the Election 
of 1921 (Canadian Historical Association, Report, 1957, 71-85). 

Jarvis, Epwarp Wiiu1aM. Prince George to Fort Edmonton in 1875 (Alberta 
Historical Review, VI (1), winter, 1958, 1-9). Extracts from the journal of E. W. 
Jarvis, member of a reconnaissance survey over the Continental Divide. Material 
from the journal was incorporated into the “Report of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway 1877.” 

LeNevev, A. H., and Kasanara, Miss Y. Demographic Trends in Canada, 1941-56, 
and Some of Their Implications (C.J.E.P.S., XXIV (1), Feb., 1958, 9-20). 

Macintosn, W. A. These Seventy-five Years (Our Debt to the Future, 12-22). The 
history of the Royal Society of Canada in the framework of Canadian development. 

Matory, J. R. Canadian Election in Retrospect. I. The Election and the Con- 
stitution (Queen's Quarterly, LXIV (4), winter, 1958, 465-83). 

MeisEL, JoHN. Canadian Election in Retrospect. II. Analysing the Vote: The 
“Psephologists’” Paradise (Queen’s Quarterly, LXIV (4), winter, 1958, 484-95). 

Monetary Times Annual, 1958. Toronto. 1957. Pp. 196. $1.00. Pages 25 to 76 contain 
statements by the ministers of the federal government and the provincial premiers 
on development during 1957. 

Warp, Norman. Confederation and Responsible Government (C.J.E.P.S., XXIV 
(1), Feb., 1958, 44-56). The legislative :‘de of governmental financial control. 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 


Bonn, F. Fraser. Her Dream Rebuilt the Past (Atlantic Advocate, XLVIII (5), 
Jan., 1958, 41-6). The efforts of Mrs. Richardson to see Champlain’s Habitation 
at Port Royal restored. 

Davis, Mary. Harbour Grace In and Around 1852 (Newfoundland Quarterly, LV 
(4), Dec., 1956, 19-20; LV (1), March, 1957, 23, 40; LVI (2), June, 1957, 
21-3; LVI (3), Sept., 1957, 31-2; LVII (1), March, 1958, 21-3). 

Fercusson, C. Bruce. The Halifax Post Office (Dalhousie Review, XXXVIII (1), 
spring, 1958, 39-46). The author traces the history uf Canada’s first post office, 
and of some of its postmasters. 

——— ed. Uniacke’s Sketches of Cape Breton and Other Papers Relating to Cape 
Breton Island. Halifax: The Public Archives of Nova Scotia. 1958. Pp. x, 198, 
maps. Includes the Rev. Richard John Uniacke’s “Sketches of Cape Breton,” 
which were written between 1862 and 1865, and a number of additional de- 
scriptions of the Island from the pens of various writers at intervals between the 
founding of Sydney in 1785 and the year 1862. 

Grsson, A. D. Celebration Street (Atlantic Advocate, XLVIII (7), March, 1958, 
67-72). Celebration Street, Saint John, N.B., takes its name from the celebration 
which marked the turning of the sod for the European and North American 
Railway in 1853. 

HaRRINcTON, MicHaEL. Sea Stories from Newfoundland. Illustrations by H. B. 
Gooprice. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1958. Pp. xii, 172. $4.00. 

Jerrerson, H. B. Day of Disaster (Atlantic Advocate, XLVIII (5), Jan., 1958, 
15-24). The 1917 explosion in Halifax harbour. 

Tutey, Ernest. “Ye Olden Times in Catalina” (Newfoundland Quarterly, LV (1), 
March, 1956, 4-6, 27-8; LV (2), June, 1956, 7-12; LV (3), Sept., 1956, 4-7, 
28-30; LV (4), Dec., 1956, 6, 48-51; LVI (1), March, 1957, 7, 31-4; LVI (2), 
June, 1957, 7-9; LVI (3), Sept., 1957, 11, 43-5; LVI (4), Dec., 1957, 8, 42-4). 
A series of articles relating the story of settlement from 1497 to 1830. 
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Warre, Wiiu1aM. History of Trinity (Newfoundland Quarterly, LV (3), Sept. 

1956, 15-21; LV (4), Dec., 1956, 15-17, 40; LVI (1), March, 1957, 20-1, 30, 
LVI (3), Sept., 1957, 28-9). The author’s reminiscences of his family’s and 
the harbour’s history. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 

BERGERON, GERARD. Political Parties in Quebec (University of Toronto Quarterly, 
XXVII (3), April, 1958, 352-68). 

Dion, Gérarp. The Trade-Union Movement in Quebec (University of Toronto 
Quarterly, XXVII (3), April, 1958, 369-85). 

GaricvE, Pumipre. Etudes sur le Canada francais. Montréal: Faculté des Sciences 
sociales économiques et politiques, Université de Montréal. 1958. Pp. 111. See 
p- 259. 

Harvey, Prerre. The Economy of Quebec (University of Toronto Quarterly, XXVII 
(3), April, 1958, 330-40). A comparison of the economy of Quebec with that of 
Ontario especially. 

Institut de recherches politiques de la Fédération Libérale provinciale. Problémes 
politiques du Québec: Répertoire bibliographiques des commissions royales d'en- 
quéte présentant un intérét spéciale pour la politique de la Province de Québec, 
1940-1957. Montréal, Québec: L’Institut. 1958. Pp. xiv, 218. $4.00. Distribué 
par Imprimerie Judi-iaire Enreg., 1130, Lagauchetiére est, Montréal. See p. 262. 

Roy, Antoine. Visiteurs francais de marque 4 Québec 1850-1855 (Cahiers des 
Dix, no 22, 213-26). 

La Société Historique de la Vallée du Richelieu. Cahier 5. Saint-Jean, P.Q.: Editions 
du Richelieu Limitée. 1956. Pp. 20. 25¢. Contains the articles “Histoire de Saint- 
Mathias,” by Mgr L.-P. Phaneuf, “Saint-Mathias en 1837-8,” by Léon Trépanier, 
and “Edouard Cadiex,” by Rodolphe Fournier. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


CasHMan, Tony. Vice-Regal Cowboy. Edmonton: Institute of Applied Art, Ltd. 
1957. Pp. 200. $4.50. Biography of the Hon. Dr. J. J. Bowlen, who became 
Lieutenant-Governor of Alberta in 1950. 

Brooks, Epwin J. Letters (Saskatchewan History, X (3), autumn, 1957, 104-14; 
XI (1), winter, 1958, 30-7; XI (2), spring, 1958, 67-75). Selections from the 
letters of Edwin Brooks of Indian Head, written to his wife during the period 
about 1883, when he was establishing a business in the North-west. 

Cornisu, F. C. The Blackfeet and the Rebellion: Experiences of an Agency Clerk 
in 1885 (Alberta Historical Review, V1 (2), spring, 1958, 20-6). 

Denny, Sir Cecm. Animals, Indians, and Traders of the Early West (Alberta 
Historical Review, IV (2), spring, 1956, 23-8; IV (4), autumn, 1956, 22-6; V (2), 
spring, 1957, 26-8; VI (1), winter, 1958, 25-8). The author, who went to 
Alberta with the North-West Mounted Police in 1874, composed these articles in 
the 1920’s while Provincial Archivist for Alberta. 

Knox, Outve. John Black of Old Kildonan. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1958. 
Pp. viii, 198. $4.00. An attractive biography of the Rev. John Black based on 
substantial primary material, including Black’s letters now in the United Church 
Archives, Toronto. Dialogue. 

Macteop, J. E. A. John Edward Harriott: Chief Factor (Alberta Historical Review, 
VI (2), spring, 1958, 10-14). John Harriott became a Chief Factor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in 1846. 

ReaM, Peter T. The Fort on the Saskatchewan. Fort Saskatchewan, Alta.: First 
United Church. 1957. Pp. 155, illus. $2.00 paper, $2.95 cloth. 

Roe, FRANK GILBERT. e Old Log House (Alberta Historical Review, VI (2), 


spring, 1958, 1-9). A description of home construction on the Prairies by the 
pioneers. 
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THOMPSON, JUNE Cutt. Cree Indians in North-eastern Saskatchewan (Saskatchewan 
History, XI (2), spring, 1958, 41-58). The effects of the white man’s coming on 
various aspects of the Indian’s way of life. 


(5) The Province of British Columbia 
Barseau, Marius. Pathfinders in the North Pacific. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton 
Printers Ltd.; Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1958. Pp. 235, illus. $6.00. A light 
interesting discussion of the history of the B.C.—Alaska region, with particular 
emphasis on the sea-otter trade and the Klondike gold oak. Illustrative rather 
than analytical. 

LonostaFF, Freperick V. H.M.C.S. Naden Naval Barracks: A History of Its Work, 
Senior Officers and Ships. 2nd ed., rev. Victoria: The Author, 50 King George 
Terrace. 1957. Pp. iv, 68, illus. $2.50. 

McKetviez, B. A. When Washington Irving Slept the Ownership of Vancouver Island 
was at Stake (Beaver, outfit 289, summer, 1958, 3-8). Sidelights on the treaty 
negotiations of 1846. 

SWANNELL, F. C. On Mackenzie’s Trail (Beaver, outfit 289, summer, 1958, 9-14). 
An idea of the country traversed by Alexander Mackenzie is given in this de- 
scriptive note from the author's diary of 1926-7 when he sae the same region 
and followed Mackenzie’s route. 


Vv. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Amman, C. H. Salt-Water Education (Educational Record of the Province of 
Quebec, LXXIII (4), Oct.-Dec., 1957, 184-9). Problems of education on the 
Quebec-Labrador shore. 

Aupet, Louis-Pumuirere. Charles Mondelet et l'éducation (Mémoires de la Société 
Royale du Canada, LI, Série III, juin 1957, Section I, 1-27). L’influence des 
lettres de Charles Mondelet sur la loi scolaire de 1841. 

Bropeav, Cuartes. Education in Quebec (University of Toronto Quarterly, XXVII 


(3), April, 1958, 8398-412). A discussion of the unique French-Canadian school 
system, its historic development, its philosophy of education, and some of its 
current problems. 

BrsseLt, C. T. The Humanities and the Crisis (Canadian Bar Journal, I (2), April, 
1958, 28-35). Dr. Bissell’s address to the 1958 Mid-Winter Meeting of Council. 

BouLANGER, TREFFLE. The Canadian Education Association et le Canada francais 
(Revue de [Université dOttawa, XXVIII (1), janv.-mars 1958, 28-39). 

Gunpy, H. P. et al. Libraries in Kingston (Ontario Library Review, XLII (1), Feb., 
1958, 5-9). Very brief sketches of the seven special libraries in Kingston. 

KIRKCONNELL, WATSON. Maritime University Problems (Atlantic Advocate, XLVIII 
(9), May, 1958, 21-4). 

Lonc, Marcus. The Crisis in Education (Educational Record of the Province of 
Quebec, LXXIII (1), Jan.-March, 1957). An address delivered at the P.A.P.T. 
convention, 1956. 

MacKenzie, Norman A. M. Atlantic Education and the National Conference 
(Atlantic Advocate, XLVIII (9), May, 1958, 15-17). Dr. MacKenzie reports on 
the discussions of the workshop on higher education in Ottawa, February, 1958. 

Major, Marjorie. Letting Out the Seams in Our Universities (Atlantic Advocate, 
XLVIII (9), May, 1958, 25-9). “A review of expansion programmes in Atlantic 
colleges and universities.” 

Mavrautt, Oxrvier. Les Universités canadiennes (Mémoires de la Société Royale 
du Canada, LI, Série III, juin 1957, Section I, 43-56). L’Auteur examine des 
universités anglo-canadiennes et francaises. 

Murray, Lucy H. St. John’s College, Qu’Appelle, 1885-1894 (Saskatchewan 
History, XI (1), winter, 1958, 18-29). Bishop Anson’s farm-school experiment. 
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Woopsme, Wison. The University Question: Who Should Go? Who Should P, 


Foreword by F. Cyrm James. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1958. Pp. xvi, 199, 
$5.00. 


VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Carriere, Gaston. Jean-Marie Nédélec, o.m.i., 1834-1896. La Société Historique 
du Nouvel-Ontario, Documents historiques, no 34. Sudbury: Université de Sudbury, 
1957. Pp. 48, illus. $1.00. “La biographie d’un homme qui a connu le Nouvel- 
Ontario 4 ses origines, en 1882, lors de la construction de la voie ferrée du 
Pacifique Canadien.” 

Davipson, JANET. Chatham’s First Presbyterian Church (Western Ontario Historical 
Notes, XIV (3), June, 1958, 29-36). A congregation was formed by about 1834 
from Chatham’s half-Scottish population. 

DovviL_e, RayMonp. La Dette des Etats-Unis envers les Ursulines de Trois-Riviéres 
(Cahiers des Dix, no 22, 137-62). “La charité exercé par les Ursulines a l’endroit 
des soldats révolutionnaires posait déja aux Religieuses un probléme psychologique 
aigu”—celle de sympathie, de fidélité et d’obéissance. 

Horserietp, R. B. Willows and Hard Rock: Being an Account of a Century of 
Missionary Work in Northern Manitoba (Canadian Church Historical Society 
Journal, III (4), Feb., 1958, 1-10). A study of Anglican work in the northem 
section of the Diocese of Brandon. 

Kent, Cuarces Deane. Abraham Sloot, Pioneer Baptist Lay Minister of Westminster 
Township (Ontario History, L (1), winter, 1958, 1-14). 

LaMIRANDE, Emiuien. L’Implantation de l’Eglise catholique en Colombie-Britan- 
nique 1838-1848 (Revue Z [Université d’Ottawa, XXVIII (2), avril-juin 1958, 
213-25). 

Lécaré, Romar. Deux Ames séraphiques: Le Bon Frére Didace et le Bon Pére 
Frédéric. Trois Riviéres: Editions du Bon Pére Frédéric. 1957. FP. 55, illus. 50¢. 
Le Pére Frédéric lui-méme a écrit une biographie du Frére Didace Pelletier. 

Mauravtt, Oxrvier. La Seigneurie de Montréal (Cahiers des Dix, no 22, 69-82). 
La confirmation des droits de la Compagnie des Prétres de Saint-Sulpice aprés 
la capitulation. 

Morr, Joun S. A Circuit Rider on the River Thames: The Diary of William Case, 
20 June-26 August 1809. Western Ontario History Nuggets, no. 25. London, Ont.: 
Lawson Memorial Library, University of Western Ontario. 1958. Pp. 22 (mimeo.). 

NEBEL, Maset Ruttte. Rev. Thomas Johnson and the Insinger Experiment (Sas- 
katchewan History, XI (1), winter, 1958, 1-17)). The community service work 
of Methodist and Presbyterian ministers among foreign-born Western settlers. 

PEEL, Bruce. How the Bible Came to the Cree Alberta Historical Review, VI (2), 
spring, 1958, 15-19). 

PuELps, Epwarp. The Religious Experience of a Young Lay Preacher on the Sarnia 
Wesleyan Methodist Circuit (Western Ontario Historical Notes, XIV (3), June, 
1958, 16-29). From a diary for 1860-1. 

Poutiot, Lion; Capreux, Lorenzo. Frangois-Xavier de Charlevoix, S.].; Missionaires 
au Lac Nipigon. Documents historiques, no 33. Sudbury: La Société historique du 
Nouvel-Ontario, Université de Sudbury. 1957. Pp. 48. Father Pouliot’s article, on 
pases 5 to 29, is an account of Charlevoix’ excursion in 1719 to discover the 

undaries of “Acadie”; Father Cadieux’, on pages 32 to 40, on the missionary 
efforts to Father Frémiot and his successors in the nineteenth century. 

Txomas, Lewis G. Mission Church in Edmonton: An Anglican Experiment in the 
Canadian West (Pacific Northwest Quarterly, XLIX (2), April, 1958, 55-60). St. 
Faith’s Mission was founded in 1910. 

TrupeL, Marcer. L’Eglise canadienne sous le Régime militaire, 1759-1764. II. 


Les Institutions. Québec: Presses Universitaires Laval. 1957. Pp. x, 491. $7.50. 
To be reviewed later. 
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BisHor, O. B., comp. Publications of the Governments of Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick, 1758-1952 Ottawa: National Library of Canada. 
1957. Pp. 237. 

Bisop, Orca. Checklist of Historical Works on Western Ontario in the Libraries 
of the University of Western Ontario (Western Ontario Historical Notes, XIV 
(2), March, 1958, 30-7; XIV (3), June, 1958, 42-7). Comprises works on 
Wellington and Huron counties. 

BromBerc, Erm. A Bibliography of Theses and Dissertations Concerning the 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska: Supplement, 1949-1957 (Oregon Historical Quar- 
terly, LIX (1), March, 1958, 27-74). Includes sections on history, economics, 
agriculture, sociology, geography, and education. 

Canada, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Departmental Library. Canadian 
Immigration and Emigration 1946-1957: A Bibliography. Ottawa: The Depart- 
mental Library. Feb., 1958. Pp. 38. 

Davetuy, Marre-Ciame. Bibliographie de la Société de Notre-Dame de Montréal 
(1639-1663) accompagnée de notes critiques et historiques: deuxiéme partie, 
Bibliographie des Associés de Montréal, 1640-1641 (R.H.A.F., V (1), juin 1951, 
139-47; V (2), sept. 1951, 296-307; V (3), déc. 1951, 445-60; V (4), mars 1952, 
603-16; VI (1), juin 1952, 146-50; VI (2), sept. 1952, 297-305; VI (3), déc. 
1952, 458-63; VI (4), mars 1953, 595-605; VII (3), déc. 1953, 457-61; VII (4), 
mars 1954, 586-92; VIII (2), sept. 1954, 292-306; VIII (3), déc. 1954, 449-55; 
VIII (4), mars 1955, 591-606; IX (1), juin 1955, 141-9; IX (2), sept. 1955, 
306-9; IX (3), déc. 1955, 458-62; IX (4), mars 1956, 594-602; X (2), sept. 
1956, 295-302; XI (1), juin 1957, 137-42; XI (2), sept. 1957, 298-304; XI (3), 
déc. 1957, 449-57. Une bio-bibliographie des Associés de Montréal pour l'année 
1642 commence dans I’R.H.A.F., XI (4), mars 1958. 

Lams, W. Kaye. Seventy-five Years of Canadian Bibliography (Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, LI, Series III, June, 1957, Section II, 1-11). 

Maritime Library Association. Atlantic Provinces Checklist, A Guide to Current 
Information in Books, Pamphlets, Government Publications, Magazine Articles and 
Documentary Films Relating to the Four Atlantic Provinces. Vol. I, Jan-Dec., 1957. 
Halifax: Atlantic Provinces Economic Council. Pp. 100 (mimeo.). Obtainable 
from Douglas G. Lochhead, University Librarian, Dalhousie University, Halifax. 

Saskatchewan, Legislative Library, Archives Division. Catalogue of Newspapers on 
Microfilm in the Legislative Library (Archives Division) and Seminal i Archives 


of Saskatchewan. Regina: Queen’s Printer. 1958. Pp. 15. 


Ix. ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(1) Literature, Art, and Music 

BONENFANT, JEAN-CHARLES. Culture in Quebec Today (University of Toronto 
Quarterly, XXVII (3), April, 1958, 386-97). The author touches on “the source 
of certain weaknesses which seem destined to disappear,” and thus shows “some 
reasons to hope” for a renaissance in French-Canadian letters. 

Fowxe, H. Summary. A National Occasion: A Report of the Dominion Drama 
Festival in Halifax (Atlantic Advocate, XLVIII (10), June, 1958, 55-9). 

GreENwoop, THoMas. Evolution de la littérature canadienne anglaise (Etudes 
anglaises, XI (1), janv.-mars 1958, 23-30). 

Haywortu, AntHuR. James Henderson of the Qu’Appelle Valley (Saskatchewan 
History, XI (2), spring, 1958, 59-66). An account of the artist of the Qu’Appelle 
Valley, with reproductions of three of his paintings. 

Manion, SérapHin. La Critique littéraire dans le Canada francais dautrefois. 


Lettres canadiennes d’autrefois, IX. Hull: Editions L’Eclair. 1958. Pp. 196, viii. 
$2.90. 
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(3) Geography, Transportation, and Migration 4 

Canadian Jewish Archives. Vol. I, no. 3. Montreal: Canadian Jewish Congre 
Bureau of Social and Economic Research. June, 1957. Pp. 34 (mimeo.). Th 
issue contains the text of the Act of 1831 granting all rights and privileges 
Jewish citizens of Lower Canada, and relevant documents. 

Hart ey, Joserpn R. The Effects of the St. Lawrence Seaway on Grain Movement 
Indiana Business Report No. 24. Bloomington: Indiana University Bureau ¢ 
Business Research. 1957. Pp. 252, graphs. $3.75 paper, $4.75 cloth. The effect 
upon the United States’ grain trade primarily. 3 

Kaye, V. J. Immigrant Psychology: Reactions Caused by Changes of Environme 
(Revue de [Université d’Ottawa, XXVIII (2), avril-juin 1958, 199-212). With 
special reference to Canada. 

Lacomse, D. V. A Romance of Railways: The Iron Horse Comes to the Maritime 
(Atlantic Advocate, XLVIII (2), Oct., 1957, 23-6). The European and Nortl 
American Railway. 

Lazarnowicu, P. J. Ukrainian Pioneers in Western Canada (Alberta Historical 
Review, V (4), autumn, 1957, 17-27). An outline of settlement, and Ukrainian 
contributions to agriculture, the professions, literature, and public life. 

Paint, H. M. The St. Lawrence Seaway: The Fulfillment of a Dream (Canadian 
Banker, LXIV (1), spring, 1957, 836-49). “One of the stepping stones to Canadian’ 
nationhood in the field of transportation.” { 

Preston, R. A. The First Lighthouses on Lake Ontario near Kingston (Inland Seas, 
XIII (3), fall, 1957, 198-204). 

Reves, Havitanp, F. Deep Draft on the Detroit (Inland Seas, XIV (1), spring, 
1958, 4-14). A detailed description of the “Connecting Channels Project” in the 
Detroit River which was begun in May, 1957. 

RosEnBERG, Louis. The Jewish Population of Canada: A Statistical Summary from 
1851 to 1941, with a Statistical Supplement for Period 1951-54. Canadian Jewish) 
Population Studies, no. 2. Montreal: Canadian Jewish Congress, Bureau of Social 
an Economic Research. 1958. Pp. 32, 8. : 

VALLEE, FRANK G.; SCHWARTZ, MILDRED; DARKNELL, FRANK. Ethnic Assimilation 7 
and Differentiation in Canada (C.J.E.P.S., XXIII (4), Nov., 1957, 540-9). 

Van AtteN, W. H. The Story of Canada’s Airports (Canadian Geographical” 
Journal, LV (5), Nov., 1957, 190-203). , 


Warner, Oxiver. Voyaging to York Factory (Beaver, outfit 288, winter, 1957, | 
18-23). The ships, the captains, and the hazards. 

WitLoucusy, WiLL1AM R. Power along the St. Lawrence (Current History, XXXIV 
(201), May, 1958, 283-90). A history of the Canadian and American nego- 
tiations from 1907 on. 

Woopncock, Grorce. The Canadian Pacific Railway (History Today, VIII (1), 7 
Jan., 1958, 47-55). 








